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SPRING. 
By the author of *‘ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


Again the violet of our early days 

Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 
And kindles into fragrance at his blaze; 

The streams, rejoic’d that winter's work is done, 
Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run. 
Wiid apple, thou art blushing into bloom! 

Thy leaves are coming, snuwy-blossom’d thorn! 
Wake, buried lily ! spirit quit thy tomb ! 

And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be born ! 
Then, haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine, hymn the morn, 
Whose dewdrops shall iame with pearly light, 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 

Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, 

O’er every hill that under heav’n expands. 


THE BEACON-LIGHT. 
By Miss Pardoe. 
Darkness was deep’ning o’er the seas, 
And still the bulk drove on ; 
No sail to answer to the breeze, 
Her masts and cordage gone: 
Gloomy and drear her course of fear, 
Each look’d but for a grave, 
When full in sight, the Beacon-light 
Came streaming o'er the wave! 











Then wildly rose the gladd’ning shout 
Of all that hardy crew— 

Boldly they put the helm about, 
And through the surf they flew ; 

Storm was forgot, toil heeded not, 
And loud the cheer they gave, 

As fullin sight, the Beacon-light 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 


And gaily oft the tale they told, 
When they were safe on shore, 

How hearts had sunk, and hope grown cold, 
Amid the billows’ roar ; 

That not a star bad shone afar, 
By its pale beam to save, 

When full im sight, the Beacon-light, | 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. | 

“A memoir of the early operations of the Burmese War.” Ad- | 
dressed tothe Editor of the United Service Journal. By H. Lister | 
Maw, Lieutenant R.N. formerly Naval Aid de Camp to Major General 
Sir Archibald Campbell, Bart. G.C.B. 

“The Western Garland,” a collection of Original Melodies, com>} 
posed and arranged forthe Piano Forte, by the leading Professors in | 
the West of Scotland. The words by the author of “The Cameleon,” | 
is a beautifully got-up 4to volume. 

“A History of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans of Scot- | 
land,” by James Browne, Esq. LL.D. now in the press, to be completed 
in twenty parts, or four volumes 8vo. 

A new work from the very successful pen of the author of “ Gran- 
by,” will shortly make its appearance ; it isto be entitled “ Arlington.” 

Mr. Horace Smith's new work to be entitled, “Romance of the early 
Ages,”’ will be published in a few days; it will comprise “a Tale of the 
Holy Land; one of Greece; one of Scandinavia: one of Egypt; one 
of Early Britain,” &ce. 

* Stanley Buxton,” from the pen of Mr. Galt, is, we hear, likely to be 
one of these auto-biographies in which that Author has so eminently 
succeeded. 

Sir Richard Phillips has just completed the printing, and will publish 
in afew days, a small closely printed volume upon which he has been 
many years engaged, called “ A Million of Facts,” intended to serve asa 
general Common Place Book, for reference on every subject of proba- | 
ble inquiry and curiosity. : 

It is proposed to publish a number of Captain G. F. Lyon’s Mexican 
Drawings, descriptive of the Scenery and People about the Mines of | 
Bolanos and Real del Monte. : 











“ A history of the Church of England,” by the Rev. Vowler Bye 
“ Conjectures concerning the Identity of the Patriarch Job, his Fami- 
ly, the ‘Time ia which he lived, and the Locality of the Land of Uz,” | 
by the Rev. Samuel Lysons, B.A | 

‘Reflections of the Metaphysical Principles of the Infinitesimal Ana- | 
lysis,” by M. Carnot; translated by the Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. 

The University Press of Oxford is engaged on the following works :— | 
“ Plotini Opera, ex recensione Frid. Crenzer’’-- Suide Lexicon, ex 
recensione, T. Gaisford, L.G.P-R.”—* Index Grecitatis Platonice, 
opera T. Mitchell, A.M.”—“ The works of Archbishop Cranmer.” — | 
‘‘A new edition of Bishop Burnet’s History of his own Time.”—‘ The 
Works of Francis Bragge, B.D.”—* Origines Hebrew; or, the Anti- | 
quities of the Hebrew Republic; by Thomas Lewis, M.A.”— <The 
Criterion; or, Miracles examined; by John Douglas, B.D. Bishop of 
Salisbury.” 

Mr. Payne, author of “the Exposition of Jacotot’s Method,” is pre- 
paring an improved edition of that work; and also a volume of “ Ele- 
mentary Exercises on the Inflections, &c. of the Latin Language,” 
adarted to the Epitome Historie Sacre. 

_ “A Treatise on the Genders of French Nouns, with copious Illustra- 
tions from the best French Writers.” By Mr. Thurgar. 

_We are happy to announce that Mr. Sothby is preparing for the press 
his expeeted “translation of the Odyssey ; and also anew and corrected 
edition of the Iliad.” 

“The Adventures of Barney Mahoney,” by T. Croften Croker, Esq. 

“ Santarem, or Sketches of Society and Manners in the centre of 





Portugal.” 
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| “A Narrative of a Nine Months’ Residence in New Zealand, in 1827; | petrate matrimony, 
| together witu a Journal of a Resideice in Tristan d’Acunba, an Island 


centrically situated between South America and the Cape of Good 
Hope.” By Augustus Earle, Draughtsman to his Majesty’s Discovery 
Ship the Beagle. Llustrated with engravings. 
* Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library.” Vol. LX. (Memoirs of the Duke 
of Wellington, Vol. If.) small 8v0.—London, March 1, 1332. 
eet 


WHAT WILL OUR SPINSTERS DO? OR, WHAT 
SHALL WE DO WITH OUR SPINSTERS? 


The question which was so pithily and pointedly addressed to the 
Lords, becomes of much more momentous import when applied to the 
ladies, at least to the unmarried ones, vulgarly yclept Spinsters. Paltiy 
in number, not very formidable in influence and intellect, and re- 
ceiving only rare and trifling additions to their order, the Peers were 
scarcely worth the inquiry either way ; but when the iaterrogation (oh! 
the happy polygamist!) embraces all the fair sex of the middling and 
upper classes, it behoves every member of soviety to weigh deeply and 
maturely what answer shall be given to it. Why do the political econo 
mists waste their precious time upon rent, tithes, and corn-laws, discus- 
sions in which so few comparatively are interested, when there isa 
grievous defect in our social institutions that may be termed a Catholic 
or universal evil, since it tends to reconvert the large portion of our gen- 
teel population into monks and nuns, so far, at least, as compulsory ce- 
libacy can effect that object? Why do these economists instruct Minis- 
ters how to husband the national resources, when they should be rather 
showing our distressed damsels how to put the Church Ministers in re- 
quisition, and to busband themselves? Ilere, in the very beart of po- 
lite life, there is an over-supply, an absolute glut of female youth, beauty, 
and accomplishments, with little or no demand for those once deside- 
rated articles. Our brightest belles set no church bells pealing; drives 
round the park-ring end not, as of yore, in affixinga gold ring round the 
finger ; white favours are out of favour: nuptial bans are under ban 
and interdict; wedding-cake is not cut, becanse weddings are; no 
watches are made but those of wood and brimstone; and our clergymen, 
who used to know the marriage ceremony by heart, are now obliged 
to farn to the fresh and unthambed leaf in their prayer Books, when- 
ever they are called upon to join man and wife together. The age 
of matrimony, like that of chivalry, is gone, and the clerks who lived 
upon the fees for issuing general and special lisenses, have heen so 
long out of work, that they may, probably, he heard of at the work- 
house. 

Isthere any exaggeration in these melancholy averments? FT appexl 
to every reader who moves in genteel society. Does he not, in each 
snceessive season, see hundreds of rose-buds unfolding their charms, who 
evesestined, as inexorable time revolves, to be metamorphosed into 
wi} lietvers, and finally to constitute a portion of the Luman tapestry 
with which our ball-rooms are decorated, or, at least, lined. Our girls 


_ keep getting in, just when they ought to be getting off; they put forth 


all their attractions—they work hard to become wives, but, alas! they 
are only serving a long, irksome, and heart-withering apprenticeship to 
spinterism! For waltzes, quadrilles, mazurkas, aud galopades, partners 
may be found easily enough; but where are they to find partners for life? 
He is either undiscoverable, like the unicorn and the phenix, or only to 
be seen once in a hundred years, like the flower of the aloe. Strange, 
that amid the myriad unmeaning inquiries with which our dancing beaux 
pestertheir partners, they should never once delight them by popping 
the question! Frem any part of speech that might beara construction 
of this nature, they refrain with a cautious and mest unrelenting preci- 
sion. Well may they be termed shrewd, though fantastical grammarians, 
for they had rather decline than conjugate Neither dress, address, nor 
undress will winthem. Gowns, transparent as tinder, catch no sparks, 
and raise no flame; the fashionable nude only diminishes her own 
chance of ever becoming a femme courerte; and the best and most be- 
comingly attired beauty may find a hundred candidates eager to lead her 
outto dance, but not one who will lead her up to the altar. Inthe good 
old times, a handsome. clever girl seldom failed to flirt kerself in favour, 
to act the coquette with good success, to ogle till she was eyed with ten- 
derness, to court till she was courted, and ultimately to bridle herself 
intoa bridal. But such triumphs are not to be achieved in these anti- 
nuptial days. Impenetrable as the nether millstone is the heart of a mo- 
dern bachelor: you might as well pelt a rhinoceros with a pea-shooter. 
Neither change of scene, nor the most tempting opportunities can throw 
him off his guard. Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham, pic-nics, sailing parties, 
rides, drives, shooting visits tothe park-enclosed mansion; and Christ- 
mas festivities, nnited by the kiss-sanctioning misletoe, used, in the days 


| of our fathers, to be provocatives to matrimony that few could resist. 


But these talismans have lost their charm. In vain do our belles redouble 
their attentions; the beaux still remain single; celibacy is the order of 
the day; we have no hushand-men, but those who hold the plough; no 
yoke-fellows but the collar-makers ;—the honey-moon is in eclipse ; Cu- 
pid may turn his bow into a fiddle-stick, and play a solo, (though we 
have beaux enough who are mere sticks, without any such metamory:ho- 
sis); and Hymen, with his extinguished torch, may fly to that heaven 
where they marry not, neither are they given in marriage. 

The fact is, Mr. Editor, that the present generation, both male and 
female, is ina false position. We, that is to say, the vounger and mar- 
riageable portion of the community,*are the results of twenty years’ fic- 
titious prosperity, commercial. monopoly, boundless profusion, artificial 
excitement, and almost universal corruption. Every body flourished, 
from the writing-master to the budget-announcing Prime Minister. By 
means of an artificial currency, Pactolian streams were made to inun- 
date the land—an Eldorado sprang up in every province, and matter-of- 
fact plodders out-dreamed the reveries of Alnaschar. Rents, tithes, 
prices, every thing rose. Posts, places, and pensions were showered on 
all sides; “it rained eringoes and kissing-comfits.” What wonder. 
therefore, that every fortunate youth married and had a family, or that 
a habit of luxury and expense was introduced into every household es- 
tablishment, and became an indispensable criterion of genteel life? 
Well, the goose has been cut up, and no more golden eggs can be laid; 
the bubble has burst; the day of reckoning has arrrived; Reform and 
its sure concomitants, economy and retrenchment, are about to lop off 
the last remaining snug berths and sinecures; and here we are—the pre- 
sent generation of youngsters—performing penance for the mistakes of 
ourspendthrift parents, brought up to do nothing, accustomed to all sorts 
ofexpensive indulgences, and unable to afford a single luxury, except that 
of living single. A trim reckoning, but, unfortunately, atrue one! 3 per- 


under such circumstances, where both parties are 
‘afflicted with impecuniosity, were to realise what the French call the 


marrisge of hunger ard thirst. It is not our fault; we are more sinned 
against than sinning; more to be pited than condemned ; may, we may be 
justly proud of our single blessedness, since it enables us to say with 
truth, that we area metchless race. ' ‘ . 

Malthus is quite right; that is to say, where prudential considerations 
and moral restraint, as in better classes of society, are allowed to apply 
ihe proper and only remedy to the evi! of over-population. Of the pre- 
sent genteel generation none but the rich will or can marry. Twenty 
years hence the polite world will consist, with these few exceptions, of 
old maids and old bachelors, who, in due time, will disappear, and the 
surplus supply of both sexes, under which we are now labouring, will be 
no longer a subject of complaint. , 

Yo beguile the tedium of their involuntary bachelorship, the male suf- 
ferers have devised sundry expedients, whereof the most notable is the 
institution of these splendid clubs which continue to spring up in the me- 
tropolis, and are rapidiy spreading into the provinces. ‘Their pleasures 
and compensations, snch as they are, should be restricted to the victims 
of celibacy ; for I would seriously counsel every married man to imitate 
the gallant and donghly Hercules, who, wben be took Omphale to his 
bosom, gave up his club, Dr. Johnson was not altogether right when 
be said, that a married man may have many cares, but that a single one 
can have no pleasures. I deny the latter clause, so long, at least, as the 
celibate is juvenile and nubile. In the present scarcity of conjugating 
gentlemen, [know not the aaimal, biped or quadruped, that is so much 
courted and caressed, feasted and fondled, petted and patronised, as the 
young bachelor, provided always that he be not notoriously branded as 
a pauper and a detrimental. The fortunate youth is the spoiled child of 
society. He never keeps a fast-day, vot even if he live at Camberwell, 
and be related to Mr. Perceval. For him are balls perpetually given, in 
the hope that he may take for life the hand of that daughter whom he se- 
lects for the first quadrille. His days area round of jfétes and entertain- 
ments, and for him do the corks of long-necked champagne-bottles pop 
into the air,as if to remind bim that he should lose no time m popping 
ihe question to the long-necked girl beside him. Thus he roams from 
Jéte to féte, end from flower to flower, sipping sweets, like the bee, and 
like him, too, humming his entertainers, since he has never cherished, 
perhaps, a single martial thonght, and even piques himself upon the ad- 
dress with which he can gather the lime from the twig, or the bait from 
the hook, without being canght or compromised. Whether this be ho- 
nourable or not, I will not determine. There is a well-known charac- 
ter going about town, and often brought up before our magistrates, who 
is in the habit of seating himself at his ease in taverns and coffee-houses, 
gormandizing upon rare viands an! rich wines, and declaring, when 
called upon to discharge the reckoning, that his very narrow circum. 
stances will not allote him to pay a shilling, a fact which hisempty pock- 
ets unaatWerably C4. Anh. oe, however, to this swindling epicure, 
and to the dinner-cozening bachelor, too, when he is found out. Wien the 
latteris no longer young, oris discovered to be a decidedly non-marry- 
ing man, the community of mammas and misses take their revenge upon 
him. Adieu to the feast, the favour, and the ball, the smiling wel- 
come, and the perfumed, three-cornered billets of invitation. He has re- 
eeived his congé, he is civilly dismissed, put upon the “not at bome” 
list, and gradually dropped as an arquaintance. 

Now is it that our forlorn bachelor, who has sacrificed the latter half 
of his life for the better enjoyment of the first, who has given his birth- 
right, as it were, for a mess of pottage, retires to his club, and congratn- 
lates his furrowed brethren, that they have secured to themselves such a 
comfortable and luxurious home. How dare they profane that hallowed 
and delightfulname? They bave formed, indeed, a little world of their 
own, but it wants the cheering sun to impart toits warmth and light, and 
give effervescence to the charities and affections of its inmates. Their 
frame-work of domesticity is like the cold, inert, though comely and 
well-proportioned figure of Prometheus. before it was animated with the 
fire stolenfrom heaven. So long asthe statue of which Pygmalion was 
enamoured remained mere marble, the studio, where his friends met to 
eat and converse with him, might be termed his club. But when the 
image was converted intoa breathing, beautifal, and warm-hearted wo- 
man; when he took her to bis bosom, as the sweetener of his joys, the 
alleviator of his cares, the companion of his solitude, the charm of his 
social hours; when she became the mother of his children, and the de- 
light of his whole life, then, and not till then, Pygmalion had a home. 

Dark-robed damsel! and you, her fair-haired, but not less beautiful 
companion, whose sighs have been wafted to mine ear, as I saw you, 
with my mind’s eye, bending over the page, and regretting that you had 
little chance of enjoying such a home as I have described, I invite you to 
he reconciled to your lot. There was such sound philosophy in the dic- 
tum of the fox, as to the sourness of the unattainable grapes, that I re- 
spectfully counsel you to draw consolation from the same source. You 
might have been heiresses, you timidly whisper. Most sincerely do I 
congratulate you that you were not. Recall the fate of all those whom 
you have known. Marked as the prey and the victims of spendthrifts, 
profligates, and fortune-hunters, they have found the favours of the 
blind goddess the bitterest and the most besetting curse of their lives. 
sut you might have married, and been happy, you timidly suggest, upon 
amere competency. True, and you might also have been miserable. 
Blanks as wellas prizes may be drawn from the matrimonial lottery, and 
it isa losing game to throw away acertain, fora doubtful and preca- 
{rious happiness. Certain I call it, for the single blessedness of a female 

has, at least, many exeniptions in its favour. And why should not our 

pinsters extend their privileges and enjoyments, by forming themselves, 
not into hnge monastic institutions, like the clubs of the men, but into 
| little societies and partnerships, of three or four, thus securing to them- 
selves ahousehold establishment and pleasant society, w hile, by com- 
bining their funds, they may command a larger share of the comfortsand 
luxuries of life? For my own part, I have such a respect for the whole 
sisterhood of spinsters, and am so well convinced of the advantages they 
enjoy in their present state, that if poligamy were allowed, and I hada 
fortune adequate to the daring enterprise—I would marry them all 
| myself! A Compursory Bacueror. 








—p— 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Prom Blachwcood’s Magarins.—[ Conthaned. } 
The appearance of morning in the sea of Marmora is described in not 


less glowing colours. 
| “At four iv the morning we weighed anchor, and as the wind was 
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fair, we found ourselves in less than an hour at the extremity of the — ! 
ders of the river. The scene was worthy of being described. Doe | 
right, Aurora rose above the headlands of Asin; on the leit, was — an 
the see. of Marmora; the heavens in the rast were of a fiery re Pn ~ | 
grew paler in proportion asthe morning advanced ; te noes star - : 
showe in that empurpled light; andabove it you ¢ ould bare y desery 7 
e. circle of the moon. The picture changed while I still contemplated | 
ats soon a kind of rays of rose and gold, diverging from a common coe. ' 
giounted tothe zenith; these columns were eTaced revived, and « a 
ranew ; until the sun rose above the horizon, and confounded all the les- | 
ser shades in one universal blaze of light.’ ; : 
His) yarney into the holy Land awakened anew and not le-» ppm y j 
train of ideas, throughout tre whole of which we recognise the peculiar 


features of M. do Chateaubriand’s mind: a strong and poetical sense of | 
torical recollections; | 


e beauties of nature, a memory fraught with he 
mp bos sense of religion recreated. how ever, rather as it ota ee ima 
gination and the passions, than the judgment. Itis a mere e os to | 
suppose that sac h aids are to be rejected by the friends “ Chris ‘rw 
er that truth nay with safety discard the aid of jancy, either = subauing 
the passions or affecting the heart. On the cont my every day's expe- 
rience must convince us, that for one w ho can understand an argument 
hundreds can enjoy « romance; and that truth, to afte a 
taust condescend to wear the vart of taney is no doubt of vast im 

sortance that works should exist in whet: the truths of religion are un 
folded with lucid precision, and its principles defined with the force of 
reason: bot it is at lenst of equel moment, that others should be found 


inuititudes, 


in whieh the graces of eloquence and the fervour ol enthusiasm form an | 


alleaction to those who are insensi! le to graver ‘ onsiderations; where 
the reader is tempted to follow a path which he finds only strewed with 
flowers, and he anconsciously inhales the breath of eternal life. 

“On nearing the coast of Judean, the first visitors we received were 


three swallows. They were perhaps on their way from France, and pur- | 


suing their course to Syria, | was strongly tempted to ask them what 
mews they brought from that paternal roof which [had sol mg quitted, 
A recollect that in years of infancy, [spent entire hours in watching w ith 
an indiscribable pleasure the course of swallows in autumn, when assem: 
bling in clouds previous to their annual migration: a secret instinet told 
me that Ltoo should be atraveller. They as embled in the end of at- 
tamn around a@ great fish-pood; there, amidst a thousand evolutions and 
flights in the air, they seemed to try theie wings, and prepare for their 
long pilgrimage. Whence is it that of all the recollections In existence, 
we prefer those which are connected with our cradle’? The illusions ol 
eelCiove, the pleasures of youth, do not reeur ith the sume charm to 
the memory; we findin them, on the contrary, frequent bitterness and 
pain; but the slightest circumstances revive in the heart the recollec- 
tions of infaney, and always with afresh charm. On the shores of the 
flakes in America, in an unknown desert, which was sublime only from 


In travelling in Juden, an extreme feeling of ennui frequently seizes 
the mind, from the sterile aud monotonous aspect of the objects which 
are presented to the eye: but when journeying on through these path- 
less deserts, the expanse seems to spread out to infinity before you, the 
evnui disappears, and a secret terror iz eaperienced, which, far frow 
lowering tue soul, elevates and inflames the penias. Phese exstraordi- 
nary scenes reveal the land desolated by miracles; that barging sun, the 


impetuous eagle, the barren fig-tree; all the poety, all the pictures of | 


Scripture are there. Every name recalls a mystery; every grotto 
speaks of the life te come; every peak re-echoes the voice of a prophet 
God himself has spoken on these shores: these dried-up torrents, these | 
cleft rocks, these tombs rent asunder, attest his resistless hand: the de- , 
sert appears mute with terror; and you feel that it bas never ventured 
to break silence since it heard the voice of the Eternal.” 

“TL employed two complete hours in w anderiug on the shores of the 
Dead Sea, notwithstanding the remonstrences of the Bedouins, whe 
pressed m= to quit that dangerous region. 1 wes desirous of seeing the 
Jordan, at the place where it discharges itse!i into the lake; but the 
Arabs retused to lead me thither, because the river, ala league from its 
mouth, makes a detour to the left, and approaches the mountains of Ara- 
bia. It was necessary, therefore, to direct our steps towards the curve 
which was neareet us. We struck onr tents, and travelled for an hour | 
and ahalf with exces‘ive difficulty, through a fine and silvery sand. We 
were moving towards a little wood of willows and tamarinds: which, to 
my great surprise, ] perceived growing in the midst of tile desert. Alef} 
a sudden the Bethlemites stopped, and pointed to something at the bot- | 
tom of aravine, which had not yet attracted imy attention. Without | 
being wbie to say what it was, f perecived a sort of sand rolling on 
through the fixed banks which surrounded it. Lapproached it, and -aw 
a yellow stream which could hardly be distinguished from the sand of its 
two banks. It was deeply furrowed through the rocks, and with diffi- 
culty rolled on, astream surcharged with sand: it was the Jordan. 

“Thad seen the rivers of America, with the pleasure which is tuspired | 
by the magnificent works of nature. J bad uaiied the Tiber with ardour, 
and sought with the same interest the Eurotas and the Cephisas; but on 
none of these occasions did Lexperience the intense emotion which I 
felt on approaching the Jordan. Not only did that river recall the ear- 
liest antiquity, and a name rendered immortal in the finest poetry, but 
its banks were the theatre of the miracles of our religion. Judea is the 
only country which recalls at once the earliest recollections of man, and 
our first impressions of heaven; and thence arises a mixture of ieeling in 
the mind, which no other part of the world can produce.” 

The peculiar turn of his mind renders our author, in au especial man 
ner, partial to the description of sad and solitary scenes. The following 
description of the Valley of Jehoshaphat is in his best style. 

“The Valley of Jehoshaphat has in all ages served as the burying- 


| place to Jerusalem: you meet there, side by side, monuments of the 














the effect of solitude, « swallow has frequently recalled to my recollee- | most distant times and of the present century. The Jews still come there 


tion the first years of my tile; as here, on the coast of Syria they recalled | to die, from all the corners of the earth. 


A stranger sells to them, for 


them in sight of an ancient land resounding with the traditions of history | aluost its weight in gold, the land which coutsins the bones of their fa 


and the voice of ages 

“ The air was so fresh and so balmy that all the passengers remained 
an deck during the night. Atsix in the morning [was awakened by a 
confused hum; L opened my eyes, and saw all the pilgrims crowding to 
wards (ue prow of the vessel. Lasked what it was! they all replied, 

‘Signor, il Carmelo.’ Linstantly rose from the plank on which Twas 
stretched, and eagerly looked out for the sacred mountain. Every one 
strove to shew itto me, but | could see nothing by reason of the dazzling 
of the sun, which now rose above the horizon, The moment had some 
thing in it that was august ond impressive; all the pilgrims, with their 
chaplets in their hands, remained in silence, watching forthe appearance 
ofthe Holy Land; the Captain prayed aloud, and nota sound was to be 
heard buat that prayer and the rush of the vessel, as it ploughed with a 
fair wind through the azure sea. From time to time the ery arose, from 
those in elovated parts of the vessel, that they saw Mount Carmel, and at 
tength Linyself perceived it like around globe under the rays of the sun. 
I then fell on my koees, after the manner of the Letin pilgrim. My first 
impression was not the kind of agitation which I experienced on ay 
proaching the coast of Greece, buat the sight of the cradle of the Israel 
ites, and of the country of Crrist, filled me with awe and veneration. | 
was aboutte descend on the land of miracles—on the birth place of the 
sublimest poetry that has ever appeared oy earth—on the spot where, 
speaking only as it has affected human history, the most wonderful 
event has oceurred which ever changed the destinies of the species. | 
was about to visit the scenes which had been seen before me by Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Raymond of Toulouse, Tancredshe Brave, Richard Cur de 
* Lion, and Saint Louis, whoce virtaes even Mhe infidels respected How 
could an obseure pilgrim like myself dere to tread a soil ennobled by 
such recollections!” ‘ 

Nothing is more striking in the whole work than the description of 
the Dead Sea, and the Valley of Jordan, lle has contrived to bring the 
Weatures of that extraordinary scene more completely before us than any 
of the numerous English trevellers who have preceded or followed him 
on the same route. 

“ We quitted the convent at three in the afternoon, ascended the tor- 
rent of Cedron, and at length, crossing the ravine, rejoined our route to 
the cast An opening in the mountain gave us a passing view of Jerusa 
tem. Lhardly recognised the city; it seemed a mass of broken rocks ; 
the sudden appearence of that city of desolation in the midst of the wil 
derness had something in it almost terrifying. She was, in truth, the 
QQucen of the Desert. 

“ As wo advanced, the aspectof the mountains continued constantly 
the same, that is, a powdery white —without shade, a tree, oreven t 108s 
At half past four, we descended trom the lofty chain we had hitherto tra 
versed, and wound along another of inferior elevation At length we 


arrived at the last of the chain of heights, whieh close in on the west the 
Valley of Jordan and the Dead Sea. The sua was nearly setting; we 
dismounted from our horses, and I iay duwn to contemplate at sut 





the lake, the valley, and the river 

* When you speak in general of a valley 
tivated or uncultivated ; if the is fill 
vineyards, and flocks; il atter, it presents 
watered by a river, that river has windin 


you conceive it either cul 

iwith villages, corn fields, 
if itis 
and the sinuosities or project 


ormer, il 








ssor forests; 


ing points afford agree able and varied lands apes But here is nothing 
of the kind. Conecive two long chains of mountains running parellel 
from por thto sonth, without projections, without recesses, without vege 
tation. The ridge on the west, called the Mountains of Arabia, is the 


most elevated: viewed at the space of eight orter leagues, it resembles 


a vast wall, extremely similar to the Jura, as seen from the Lale of Ge 
neva, from its form and azure tint You can perceive neither summits 
nor the smallest peaks; only bere and ¢ ¢ slight inequalities, as it the 


hand of the painter who traced the long 
ly trembled 
“ The chain on the eastern side { 


ines on the sky had occasion 


rms pert of the mountains of Judea 


—less elevated and more uneven than the rides I 











son the west: i differs 
also in its character; it exhibits great mas ot cock and sand. w 
casionally present all the varieties of ruined fortific dm 
and Meating banners. On the side of Arabia. on the other hand. black 
rocks, with perpendicular flanks S| ti m afar their shadows overt 
waters of the Dead Sea. The smallest bird could not find in those er 

Views of rock a morsel of food: every t ounces a Country w 
has fallen under the divine wrath: every t , inspives the | re ‘ 
incest from whence sprung Ammon and M 

* The vatley whieh lies between () vuntains resembles the bot 
tOM of & sea, from which the waves have lon sco with wa: banks of 

grave! dried bottom — scks covered with salt. deserts of movi P 
—here and there stunted arbutus shrubs grow with diff ity n that arid 
soil; their leaves are covered with t iit w » had nouris ! 
roots, while their bark has the scent ar aste of smoke Instead of vy 
jages, nothing but the ruins Ol towers e to be seen Throeneh t 
midst of the valley flows a dis: Noured stream, which seems to drag its 
lazy course unwillingly towards the lake Its course is not to be dis 
cerned by the water, but by t " mws and shrubs which skirt its 
banks —the Arab conceals meelfj Sofa io wala as * 
pilgrim . 

. ‘Such are ee es rendered famous by { maledictions of Heaven: 
that river is the Jordan: «} > - . : . 
serene surface; tee on oie bch : “A Dead Sea It ay ars with a 
have poisoned its waters. [is so! ta ee Ginpeenee Se Se tame 
Tiving thing; no vessel ever ploughed Ng doce can sustain the life of no 

7 Ms bosom ;—its shores are without 


trees, without birds, without verdure - ts water 


4 trightfully sal o} 
vy that the highest wiad can hardly raise it ee ee ee ay 


thers. Solomon planted that valley: the shadow of the Temple by 
which it was overhung,—the torrent, cailed after grief, which traversed 
ii—the Psalms which David there composed—the Lamentations of Je- 
remiah, which its rocks re-echoed, render it the fitting abode of the 
tomb. 
nocent David there shed, for (he expiation of our sins, those tears which 
the guilty David let fal! for his own transgressions. Few names awaken 


in our minds recollections so solemn as the Valley of Jehoshaphat. [1 


is so full of mysteries, that, according to the Prophet Joel, all mankind | 


will be assembled there before the Eternal Judge. 

“ The aspect of this celebrated valley is desolate; the western side is 
bounded by a ridge of lofty rocks which support ihe walls of Jerusalem, 
above which the towers of the city appear. ‘The eastern side is formed 
by the Mount of Olives, and another eminence called the Mount of 
Scandal, from the idolatry of Solomon, These two mountains, whic 
adjoin each other, ave almost bare, and of a red and sombre hue; on 
their desert side you see here and there some black and withered vine 
yards, some wild olives, some plongbed land, covered with hyssoyr, anc 
a few ruined chapels. Atthe bottom of the valley, you perceive a tor- 
rent, traversed by a single arch, which appears of great ant i 





stones of the Jewish ex metery appear like a mass of ruins of ibe loot 
of the mountain of Scandal, under the village of Siloam. Yea can 
hardly distinguish the buildings of the village from the ruins with 
which they are surrounded. Three ancient monuments are particu- 
larly conspicuous: those of Zachariah, Josaphat, and Absalome The 
sadness of Jerusalem, from which no smoke ascends, and in whieh no 
| sound is to be heard; the solitude of the surrounding mountains, where 
| nota living creature is to be seen; the disorder of those tombs, ruined 
ransacked, and half-exposed to view, wouldalmost induce one to believe 
that the last trump had been heard, and that the dead were about to rise 
nthe valley of Jehoshaphat.” 
Chateaubriand, after visiting with the devotion of a pilgrim the Holy 








Sepulchre, and all the scenes of our Saviour’s suffering, spent a day in 
examining the scenes of the Crusaders’ tri niphs,and comparing the de- 
scriptions in Passo’s Jerusalem Delivered with the places where the 
events which they record actually occurred. He found them in general 
so extremely exact, that it was difficult to svoid the conviction that 
the poet had been on the spot. Ne even fancied be discovered the 
scene of the Flightot Erminia, and the inimitable combat and death of 
Clorinda 

From the Holy Land, he « iiled to Egypt; and we have the following 
graphic picture of the approach to that cradle of art and civilization. 

On the 20th Oct, at five inthe morning, [ perceived on the green and 
ruliled surface of the water alive of foam, and beyond it a pale and stiil 
ecean, The Captain clapped me on the shoulder, and said in French 


Nilo;’ and soon we entered and 





glided through those celebrated waters 
\ tew palm-trees and a minaret announce the situation of Rosetta, but 
the t These shores { the coust 
of Florida; they are fotally different from those of Italy or 


en ttsell te invisible, resemble those o 


(ireece. 


’ 


every thing recalls the tt pical regions 
at ! +] 





At ten o'clock we a eneth discovered, beneath thi palm trees, a 
line of sand which extended westward to the pro nontory of Aboukir 
before which we were obliged to pass bel ire arriving oppusite to Alexan- 
dria At five in the evening, the shore suddenly changed its aspect 
be palm-trees seemed planted in lines along the shore, like the elms 
long the roadsin Fran Nature s ems to fake a pleasure in thus re- 
calling the ideas of civilization in a country where that civilization first 
rose, A varbarity bas now resumed its sway It was eleven o'clock 
when w it was some time hefore we 


cast anchor before the city, and as 
col get ashore, Lhad full feist 























violew outthe contemplation which 
the scere awakened 
[saw on my right several vessels, and the castle, which stands on the 
site of the Tower of Pharos. On my left, the horizon seemed shut in 
bys hills, ruins 1d obelisks; insmediately in front, extended a long 
wall, with a few houses apy aring above it; nota light wae te } e seen 
on sho and not a sound came from the city This nevertheless was 
Nlexandria, the rival of Memphis and Thebes, which once contained 
ec millions of inhabitants, which wasthe sanctuary of the Muses. anc 
{ bode of science a benighted world. Here w eard the 
sof Antony and C] tr nd here was ¢ tr received wit! 
ore { n regal splendour by the Queen of the | t Bat in vain I 
tened \ fatal talisman } id plunged t! poopie into a hopeles calm; 
{ lisman is th ! ( sm Which extis ) esevery \ hich stifles 
even the ery of suffering Andw sound could eina cityofwhich 
{ i d is abandore d: enother third of w ( ! l ounded only 
¥ the tombs of its former inhabitants nd of which the ¢ d hie! 
stil es between those dead extr mities, IS a species of | 
ite of the force even to shake off its chair » the m 
twee vins and ¢ laant 9% 
Itistob reg ted that Chate nd did not v sit I per tLevypt 
ti ardent and learned mir wou! ‘ d ample re t ' out 
ion, amidst the gigantic ruins of Luxor, and the ynx 
. Thebe The inundations of the Nile, however. prevented 
} n seeing even the pyramids nearer than Grand Cair >and w 
nt verge of that interesting region, he was compelled unwilli vy to 
retrace his steps to the French shores. After a tempestuous y yage 
along the coast of Lybea, he cast anchor off the ruins of Carthace: and 
thus describes hie feelings on surveving those ver le remains. ’ 
From the summit ef Byrse, the eye embraces the ruins of Carthage, 





which are m ! 

— 1 ey resem 
| ble re Sparta, having nothing well preserved, but embracing a con- 
| siderable space. I saw them in the middle uf February; the olives, the 


re considerable than are generally imagined 


se of 


Jesus Christ commenced his Passion in the same plece: that in- | tu! 
| of more extended experience. 


figitrees, were already bursting into leaf; large bushes of angelica and 
acanthus formed tufts of verdure amidst the remains of marble of every 
colour. In the distance, I cast my eyes over the Isthmus, the double 
sea, the distant isles, a eerulean sea, a smiling plain, and azure moun. 
tains. I saw forests, and vessels, and equeducts ; Moorish villages, and 
Mahometan hermitages; glittering minarets, and the white buildings o; 
Tunis. Surrounded with the most touching recollections, I thought 
ternately of Dido, Sophonisba, and the noble wife of Asdrubal ; ms 
templated the vast plains where the legions of Annibal, Scipio, end 
Cesar, were buried; my eyes sought for the site of Utica. Alas! The 
remains of the palace of Tiberius still remain in the island of Capri 
and you search in vain at Utica for the house of Cato. Finally, the ter. 
rible Vandals, the rapid Moors, passed before my recollection, whict 
terminated at last on Saint Louis expiring on that inhospitable shore. 
May the story of the death of that prince terminate this itinerary - for. 
tune to re-enter, as it were, into my country by the ancient monument 
of his virtues, and to close at the sepulehre of that King of holy memo. 
ry my long pilgrimage, to the tombs of illustrious men.” 

* As long as his strength permitted, the dying monarch gave instruc. 
tions to his son Philip; and when bis voice failed him, he wrote with a 
faltering band these precepts, which no Frenchman, worthy of the name 
bie to read without emotion. ‘ My son, the first thing 


ht al. 


willever be al! 
which Lenjoin you is to love God with all your heart ; for without that 
no man can be saved. Beware of violating bis laws; rather endure the 
worst torments, than sin against his commandments. Should he send 


| you adversity, receive .t with humility, and bless the hand which ches. 


tens you; aad believe that you have well deserved it, and that it wil! 
turnto your weal. Should he try you with prosperity, thank him with 
humility of heart, and be not elated by bis goodness. Do justice ty 
every one, as well (he pooras the rich. Be liberal, free, and courteous, 
to your servants, and cause them to love as well as fear you. Shoyld 
any controversy or tumult arise, sift it to the bottom, whether the result 
be favourabie or unfavourable to your interests. Take care in an espe- 
cial manner, that your subjects live in peace and tranquillity under your 
reign. Respectand preserve their privileges, such as they lave received 
them from their ancestors, and preserve them with care and love.—Anq 
now, I give you every blessing which a father can bestow on his child 
praying the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, that they may defend you 
from all adversities; and that we may again, after this mortal life is ended 
be united before God, ana adore his Majesty for ever ;'”’ 

“ The style of Chateaubriand,” says Napoleon, “ is not that of Racine 
it is that of a prophet; he has received from nature the sacred flame: jt 
breathes in allbis works.” It is of no common man —heing a politica 
opponent—that Napoleon would have said these words. Chateaubriand 
had done nothing to gain favour with the French Emperor; on the con. 

ry, he irritated him by throwing up his employment and leaving jis 
country upon the assassination of the Duke d’Fnghien. In truth, no 
thing is more remarkable amidst the selfishness of political apostasy in 
France, than the uniform consistence and disinterestedness of this great 
man’s opinions. His principles, indeed, were not all the same at 50 as 
at25; we should be glad to know whose are, excepting those who an 
so obtuse as to derive no light frem the extension of knowledge and the 
acquisitions of experience? Change is so far from being despicable 
that itis highly honourable in itself, and when it proceeds from the na- 
tural modification of the mind, from the progress of years, or the lessons 
It hecomes contemptible only when j 
arises onthe suggestions of interest, or the desires of ambition. Now 
Chateanbriand’s changes of opinion have all been in opposition to bis 
interest; and he has suffered at different periods of his tife from his re 
sistance to the mandates cf authority, and his rejection of the calls of 
ambition. In early life, he was exiled from France, and shared ine 
the hardships of the emigrants, from his attachment to Royalist princi- 
At the earnest request of Napoleon, he accepted office under the 
Imperial Government, but he relinquished it, and again became an exile 
upon the murder of the Duke d’Enghien. The influence of his writings 
was so powerful in favour of the Bourbons, at the period of the restore 
tion. that Louis XVIII. truly said, they were worth more than an army 
He followed the dethroned Monarch to Ghent, and contributed much 
by his powerful genius, to consolidate the feeble elements of his power 
alter the fall of Napoleon. Called to the helm of affairs in 1224, | 
laboured to accommodate the temper of the monarchy to the increasing 
spirit of freedom in the conatry, and fell into disgrace with the Cour! 
and was distrusted by the Royal Family, because he strove to introduce 
those popular modifications into the admixistration of affairs, which 
might have prevented the revolution of July; and finally, he has resisted 
allthe efforts of the Citizen-King to engage his great talents in defence 
of the throne of the Barricades. True to his principles, he has exile: 
himself from France, to preserve his independence ; and consecrate 
his illustrious name, to the defence of the child « 





al 


nies, 





in a foreign land 
misfortune. 
| Chateaubriand is not only en eloquent and beautiful writer, he is al: 
1 profound scholar, and an enlightened thinker. His knowledge of his 
tary and classical literature is equalled only by his intimate acquaintance 
he early annals of the church, and the fathers of the Cathol 
faith; while in bis speeches delivered in the Chamber of Peers since 
the restoration, will be found not only the most eloquent but the m¢ 
complete and satisfactory dissertations on the political state of Franc 
during that period, which is anywhere to be met with. It isa singuler 
circumstance, that an author of such great and varied acquirements 
| who is universally allowed by all parties in France to be their greate 
living writer, should be hardly kaown except by name to the great bod 
of readers in this country. 
His greatest work, that on which his fame will rest with posterity 
| the ** Genius of Christianity,” of which we shall soon give some accout 
}toourreaders, J next is the “ Martyrs,’ a romance, iv which he | 


{introduced an exemplification of the principles of Christianity, io| 
| early sufferings of the primitive 


with 








church, and enriched the narrative 
the splendid deseription of the scenery in Egypt, Greece, and Palestine 
which be had visited during his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and all | 
stores of learning which a life spent in classical and ecclesi 
{ The last of his considerable publications is (0 
Historiques,”” a wor cheracteristic of that supt 
riority in historical composition, which we have allowed to the Fren¢ 
modern Ww sand whit 
| we fear, another generation, instructed when too late by the blood at 
the tears of n Revolution, will be alone able fully to appreciate. Its ' 
ject is to trace the influence of Christianity from its first spread in! 
Roman Empire to the rise of civilization in the western world; a fie 
in which be goes over the ground trod by Gibbon. and demonstrates 
nbounded bene ! the institutions of t 
ern times. In this noble undertakir with a st 
more philosophical! 1d, though inferior fire and eloquence, by Guize'\ | 
iwriter, wi ly with his illustrious rival, is unknown, save by te} 
port, in this cour trv: but from whose joint labours is to be dated! 
7 } hical system of religious enquiry in France 
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accumulate. 
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riters over their contemporsries in this country 
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0, equa 


sming of a pure and nhilos ; 
and the commencement of that revival of manly devotion, in which | 
the fanaticism of infidelity is to 
nd It certainly affords same countenance fo the ge neral opiniot 
at we are an age behind them in poiitical thoug! 
master spirits of France, tanght by the sufferings, 
emerging from the flames ul a levolution, are recurring to the sy ciel 
of Christianity the only secure basis of the social order, we are %&% 
t the superficial infidelity which has brought these i 
“Chateavbriand and Guizot 


antidote, and the only antidote, t 
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the continent, 0 
find, that while the 


ginning to ade 
ee 
fers upon their country; and that wl 4 


following out the principles ¢ f Robe: ison and Butler, we are rever'!’ 
to tke declamations of Rayna! and V> itaire. 
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NAUTICAL ADVENTURES. 
To the Editor of Blac M. Continued. ] 
BATTLE OF THE NILE 
Our intrepid Admiral, subsequent to the unfortunate affair of 
and for the purpos of rec ruiting his stre ne 


s1ro0d 3 vazine —| 


S2 


Cruz. had been sent to Eng 
which had suffered materially in consequence of the amputation of | 
Towards the end of the vear, (1779,) the surgeon who atienc 
him pronounced that he was again Gt for service. It was not, howere 
till the Let of April in the following year that he left his native Albion . 
the Vanguard of seventy-four guns ‘- rejoin Earl St Vincent off Cade 
where he arrived on the twenty-ninth. At this time the ever-rest es 
ambition of the French Republic was hatching a plot of considers 
magnitude and importance. The harbour of Toulon was soon discot 

od to be the eentre of operations. All wae stir and bustle in that 
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like and celebrated depot. It was not long ere a large fleet of men-of- | 
war was seen hastily getting ia readiness for sea, together with a great | 
many transports. “Troopsin vast numbers were collecting from all quar- 
ters, to be under the command of Napuleou Bonaparte. Although they 
were nearly ready for embarkation, such was the secrecy of the project-; 
ed enterprise, that none could asceriain the destination of this tormida- 
ble armainent. 

As by infallible presentiment of the future greatmess and glory of 
Britain's choicest naval hero, St. Vincent directed his attention to Nel- 
«on, and theught this the most suitable time to draw bim forth, asa match | 
in all respects adequate to the wily policy and daring prowess of Napo- | 
leon. He was accordingly detached in the Vanguard, and, taking with | 
him the Orion and Alexander, seventy-four gun ships, the Emerald and | 
Terpsichore frigates, and the Bonne Citoyenne, sloop of war, which be) 
found at Gibraltar, proceeded towards ‘Toulon to wetch the movements | 
of the French fleet. On his way thither, be learned that it consisted of | 
fifteen sail of the line, besides frigates, and about two hundred trans- | 
ports for the embarkation of forty thousand troops. On the twenty-) 
first of May, uot ferfrom Toulon, a heavy gale of wind trom the north- | 
west carried awaythe main and mizen-topmast, and afterwards the 
foremast of the Vanguard, which constrained the squadron, taking Nel- 
son's ship in tow, to proceed tothe island of Sardi . to refit. , 

Whilst lying at Sardinia, Nelson heard that, on the very day of his dis- 
aster, the French fleet put to sea. Nut knowing what course they were 
steering, as soon as the squadron was equipped, be proceeded to hos for- 
mer station; andon the Sth of June, to the vo smail joy of the squad- 
ron, intelligence was brought by the Matine brig, that on the Seth she 
had parted from a detachment of ten sail of the line, and a fifty gun-ship 
which last was our ship, the Leander, on their way to join him. In two | 
days’ time the two squadrons were united, whieh, sceording to instruc- | 
tions brought by the Matine from Earl St. Vincent, were immediately to | 
goin quest of Bonaperte and the Toulon ficet. The enthusiasm of the 
inen Was unbounded. ‘They had long panted for some service by which 
they might signalize their valour. Here was an occasion worthy of the | 
genius of Nelson, andthe high-spirited officers and men under his com- 
mand. The eyes of Britain, of Europe, of the world, were watching 
the issue of the expected conflict between two of the greatest chiefs re- | 
corded in history, each on his own peculiar element. 

The only clew which seemed likely to conduct us to the enemy, was | 
the direction of the wind when they left Toulon, which being to the 
northward and westward, led to the presumption, that they had shaped 
their course up the Mediterranean. Signal was accordingly made to 
pursue the same track. To exasperate our impatience, we were for a 
considerable time becalmed, but at length a breeze springing ap, we 
made sail along the coast of Italy. The first information obtained of 
the enemy was, I believe, by our ship. By a small vessel! whom we 
hailed, we were informed, that the fleet of which we were in pursuit 
had been seen off the coast of Sicily. Pursuing our course, on the [6th | 
of June, we came tn sight of Mount Vesuvius, and standing into the bay 
of Naples, sent Captain Trowbridge and Hardy on shore to obtain, i 
possible, further information. All, however, we could learn from the | 
British ambassador at Naples was, that the French fleet had not put into 
the bay, but had coasted along the island of Sardinia, standing to the 
southward. With all possible speed we made for Sicily, where we 
touched, for the purpose of wooding and watering, and recruiting our 
provisions. Onthe 20th of the month we passed the celebrated straits 
of Messina. Here a scene as imposing as it was novel preseuted itself 
Already had the progress of the French arms excited the dread and th« 
hatred of the inhabitants, and their attention was eagerly directed to 
wards the only power capable of withstanding French aggression and | 
tyranny. On taking our departure, we were greeted with such « display 
of devoted affection and respect, as was, perliaps, never supasssed. The 
sea was covered over with boats filled with persons of the fiest distinc. | 
tion, chiefly of the ecclesiastical order. It was thought that not less 
than five bundred priests were present on the occasion. ‘These, adermed 
with theirrich and splendid vestmeuts, and bearing the iasiguia of their 
respective orders, elevated their crucifixes, and, with uplifted bands, 
imploring the blessings of Heaven upon the British arms, in making 
them instrumental in humbling the haughty and protane enemies of God 
and men, formed one of the most interesting ubjects Lever bebeld. 
Nor was our fleet behind in acknowledging with loud and reiterated | 
cheering the sense we bad of their good wishes and prayers: the confi- 
dence we had in the goodnessof our cawsc,and the «essurance we pos- 
sessed, whenever we should fall in with the stealthy fee, that British va- 
lonr would prove an overmatch for French boasting. } 

Under these favourable auspices, with information obtained that the 
Toulon fleet had sailed for Matta, had actually taken possession of that 
important island, and were lying at anchor there, tht lrer we uemediate- | 
ly shaped our course with a steady gale from the north-west, confidently 
hoping that a day or two would lay as alongsideol Napoleen and his 
myrmidons. Onthe twenty-second, bowever, the Mutine spoke a Ge- 
noese vessel, which informed her {hat the French fleet took its departure 
from Malta on the eighteenth, leaving us scarcely any thing else to con- 
jecture, but asthe wind had been steadily blowing from the north-west 
for several days, Egypt avust be its ultimate destination. Thither we in- 
tantly directed our way, crowding all the canvass we possibly could, 
and in six days came ia sight of Alexandria; but to our mortification no 
French fleet was there. We sent a message on shore to the British 
ambassador; but no information could be obtained. Puzzled to the 
last degree, we scarcely knew how to proceed. At length it was con 
cluded to retrace our progress, hoping to find the enemy ou his wey to 
Egypt. Still, however, we were doomed to disappointment. After 
having beaten to windward for nearly three weeks, we again made the 
island of Sicily, where we a second time recrudted our provisions ; but 


‘ 





no additional information could we gain, only that nothing had been 
heard of the French fleet in those sexs, and that it was neat ¢o certain it 
had not returnedto Toulon or Gibraltar Signel was once more mace 
by Admiral Nelson to shape our course for t vyat. When we were not 
far from the Moren, the Culluden, which general ) + k the | 1,ow 


} end, ¢ 
olacre in the French 
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ing to herbeing a fast-sailing ship, cave chase fo : 


service, which she continued to follow round a headiand, till we lost 
sight of both for a considerable time. At length the Culloden reappear 


bour of shallow 





ed, with her prize in tow. which, having» 














Water, was pursued by the Culloden’s boats, aad brought out by them 
The instant the fleet was in sizht, the Culloden ran up as gnai to the 
masthead—*' Jutedligence.”” The effect upon the fleet was like electricity ; 
every bosom burned to know the particulars. The captainof the polacre 
was taken on board the admiral’s ship, and gave information, that he ha 
niv afew days before, seen the Freneh fleet Ivi vy off Alexan 1 Th 
Joy with which these tidings were recei edon board yur ships and the 


alacrity with which the command was obeyed, to make all pos sible sail 


»come up wil the enemy, are scarcely credible In the mean tis 
Adm Nelson made a solemn promise—and whic was according 
iled—that it the information whi captain of the polacre gave 
proved tru t would restore him his vesse and t lit amd alll 
V at ith mont pr v taking ont the 0 
“ w hs! was laden, for the use of the fleet 
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from the mouths of the cannon; and the smoke in which both fleets | 
were involy ed. Leaving this, as most writers have described it, [ stall! 
confine myself toa description of valy such scenes as fell under my own | 
observation, immediately connected with the Leander, and which none 
could so eceurately describe as those who were on board. In conse 
quence of being detaiaed in the neighhorhood of the Culloden—to assist, 
as far as we were able, to extricate her from the unfortunate situation in 
which she wes placed, having at abont seven o'clock in the even £| 
struck on # ridge of rocks, (wo miles from the scene of action—we were 
late in Coming to an engagement. It having been reported amongst the 
crew that the admiral had given strict orders, that (he Leander, being a 
much smaller ship, and of mach lighter metal, than any of the French 
ships of the line, was on no account to lay any of them alongside, our 
men Were almost in a state of uproar at the disappointment, supposing 
this prohibition amounted to an eselusion from participating in the glory 
of the conflict ; till they understood from Captain Thompson, that uf we 
could find a situation in which we might “ do any good,” we were at li 
berty to 1un in our ship. We were not long before we discovercd such 
a position ; and accordingly we ranthe Leander bet wiat the stations of 
the Peuple Souverain and the Franklin of eighty-four guns, dropping a 
stern aud bower-anchor, so as to place our ship might athwart the bhawse 
of the latter ship, within ooly a tew yards distagce, into the bows of 
which we continued to pour our broadside of tweuty four pounders so 
effectually, that in less than hulf an hour she was completely dismasted, 
The whole of her Lows were soon laid open, aud our shots raked ber 
decks with dreadful precision, sweeping away the dense crew which fil 
led them, so that none of the men could at length be brought to fight the 





- 4 . 
| bow and forecastle guns ; the ouly ones which could be brought to bear 


upouus. The stern-cable of the Defence having been shot away by the 
Peuple-Souverain, the former ship swung round, so asto assume an ad 
mirable position upon the starboard quarter of our antagonist, and dealt 
her broadsides with terrible effect. Soon afterwards we observed a sin 
gular appearance on board of the Franklin; on her forceastic an English 
colour was hoisted, but a French colour was flying abaft! At which our 
captain hailed her, and shouted, “ Have yon struck?” 

To which the French captain replied, “ Yes!" 

“ What do you mean, then,” re piied Ca; tain Thompson, ' by keeping 
the French colour fying abaft?' . 

“| cannot pet any manon my decks to exnose himself while be is 
striking it,”’ was the reply ; “ but if you cease firing, IT will take it down 
m3 sell.’ ; 

This he forthwith did; and, bringing it and bis sword on board our 
hip, presente d them to Captain Thompson, saying, ** You deserve them, 
for you have done me all the mischief.” 

He was, however, conveyed on board the Defence, es being the larger 
ship, to make his surrender ; but not till he had requested permission to | 
walk round our ship; which having done, he expressed his amazement 


j 








that such a little box should have conqnered so lerge a ship 


It was just after this event, and not, as has been erroneously stated, bi 


fore that the dreadful c itastrophe of the blowing up of the Orient, in 


We had tora con 
sideralie time perceived her to be on fire, and anticipating the event, 
were adopting every precaution in our power against danger from the es 
plosion ; removing eve ry thing from the upper deck which was easily 
combustible, wetting the sails, and stationing men in all divections witl 
buckets of water in heir bands. Even up to this time, whilst the lows 

deck in the after part of the Orient wasin flames, such was the fury of the 
men, that they still coutinued to fire the guns on the upper decks A" 


whose immediate neighborhood we were, oceurred 


| length, however, about ten o'clock, we saw her epritsaid yard and how 


sprit crowded with men, receding as far as possible from the ames ; 
whiist hundreds were seen jumping overboard, and clinging to spars end 
other pieces of wreck whieh were floating in the oetghborhood. The 
neat moment the awful explosion took place, and, in the same instant, 


| disappeared the hundreds of human beings who had jest before beer seen 
| floating on the bosom of the dee] 


Dreadial wee the concus#on : it 
seemed as though every tiunber, and joint, and seem of our ship, eas se- 
vered, whilst blazing masses of vigging and timber, projected an emazing 
height inte the air, were seen suddenly decending in all directions, and 
in a moment extinguished m the ocean ; producing, in awful contrast, 
the (remendnous blaze and explosion of the magaviange, with astence and 
darkness which seemed as*hough the world itself had ceased to be 
Every man in both fleets appeared paralysed, and for nearly aquarter of 
an hourwo gun was fired ; no motion was perceptible. 





Net tong after this fearful event we perceived n few of the wabappy suf 
ferers, who contrary to our supposition, had not been dest« yed at the 
moment of explosion, swimming towards om ship, imploving that aid 
which Britons are known mever tu refuse to a fallen enems The pier 
cing cries of these unfortunate men seem stifl to vibrate om my enr, as 
some of them approaching near the Leander, cried out,—*' Bon Joho 
give vop-e '—QO'bon John, give rop-e, give rope!” As many of then as 
possible were rescued frem a watery grave ; though some of them, after 
all our endeavours, snk to rise no more. Ttwas wonderful to observe 
notwithstanding the deplorable circumstances in which these poor tel 
lows were placed, what strength the amor peria, or reuctance to ae 
knowledge defeat, exerted in them. 

To one of these forlorn creatures, drenched with water and exhausted 
wifi fatigue, I said—umreasonably I confess, and it may be thought awe 
feelingly, but it was on the spur of the moment—“ Well, Monsieur, whet 
thivk you now of your Bonaparte 7” To which the hapless man, sur 

moning the little energy which remained in him, replied OO”, Monsieur 
Joho Bull, dis nothing, dis nothing ; vive Napoleon " 

The issue of this dreadfal, and, ns it respecss the British arms, glorious 
battle of the Nile. is all thet needs to be mentioned on the pres 









zion, having proposed to myself, in compliance with your request, t« 





give a detail of only such occurrences as fell ander my own olvse tior 
frog ther with such cirenmst: wes ns are not elsewhere to be met ith 
excepting, of course, those statements which form the necessary connect 
ing | iks of the story Gof the thirteen French his ot tiei clevea 
were taken or dest ve j The « vships shicha the ‘ ‘ 
the Justice and t} Diana frigat it Cailian ls ( 
reus, of seventy-four guns, with the last of whom, in little m { 
fortnight afterwards we were destined to have a severer «ty le than 
any Which had been experienced in Aboukir Bay 
a 
THE COFFIN-MAKER. 
By the honourable Mrs. Norton 
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) about to cover from his sight 


tive girl nearer to bis heart, as he passed me: friends mho were pet sor- 
rowing for their bereavement, gave up the attempt at cheerfulness, and 
relapsed into melaucholy silence at iny approach. Hl allem ted (as EF 
often did at first) to comverse gaily with such of the towne reuple as were 
of my master’s rank in (te, L was checked by a bitter emile, or a suddew 
sigh, whieh told me that while / was giving way to levity, the (Loughts of 
my hearers bad wandered back to the hy avy boure when their hoases 
were last darkened by the shadow of death. “I carried about with mean 
unceasing curse; an imagimary barrier separated we from my lellew 
men. I felt like an executioner, from whose bicody touch men shrink, 
net so much trom loathing of the man, who is but the instrument of 
death, as from borror at the image of that death itself—death, sudden, 
appalling, aud inevitable. Like him, L brought the preacace of death too 
vividly before them; like him, I was coanected with the infliction ef & 
doom [bad no power toavert. Men withheld from me their efeetion, 


| refused me their sympathy, as ii L were not like themselves. My very 


mortality scemed less Obvious to their imaginations when confrasted 
with the huadreds for whom my hand prepared the last dwelli x house, 
which was to shroud for ever their altered faces from sorrow (ul eyes. 
When J came, there came heaviness of beat, mourntulness, and wee 
ing Lauyiter was hushed at my epproach; conversation ceased; dark- 
ness and silence fell around my steps—the durkness and the silence of 
death. Gradually 1 became awake to my situation, | no longer at 
fempted to hold free converse with my fellow men. I suffered the 
gloom of their hearts to overshadow mine. My step crept slowly and 
stealthily inte their dwelling; my voice lowered itsell to sadness and 
monotony; | pressed no hand in token of companionship; no hand 
pressed mine, except when wrung with agony, some wretch, w bose bur- 
den was more than he could bear, restrained me for a few moments of 
maddened and convulsive grief, from pulling the last finishing stroke to 
my work, and beld me back to gexe yet again on features which I was 
lt is well that God, in his unsearchable 
wisdom, bath made death louilsome to us. Lt is well that an undefined 
and instinctive shrinkiog Within us, makes whet we bave loved for long 
years, in afew hours 
“That lifeless thing the living fear,” 

It is well that the soul hath scarcely quitted the body ere the work of 
corruption is began For if, even thus, mortality ¢ lings to the remnants 
ol mortality, with “love strengertaan death ;" if, as TL have seen it, warm 
and living lips ere pressed to [eatures where the gradually sinking eye 


jand bellow check speak horribly of departed life; what would it be it 


the winged soul leit its leneme nt of € lny, to be resolved only into a mar 
ble death; to remain cold, besutiful, and imperishable; every dey to 
greet ourcyes; every might to be watered with our tears? The bonds 
which hold men together would be lhroken: the future would lose its ia 
terest in our minds; we should remain sinfully mourning the iduls ef de 
parted love, whose presence forbade oblivion of their loveliness; ands 
thin and seettered population would wander through the world as 
through the valley of the shadew of death! llow ofien have | been in 
terrupted when about to nail down a coffin by the agonized entreatios of 
some wretch to whom the discoloured ¢ lay bore vetthe trace of be vuly, 
and the darkened lid seemed only closed in slamber! low often. have 
suid, “Surely thet heart will break with its woe!" and yet, ino litte 
while, the bowed spirit rose again, the eve % arkled, and the lip smiled, 
boonuse the dead were cove ved from their sight ; and that which bv present to 
affect bim far more powerfully than the 
dreams of his imagination or memory Hlow oiten, too, have T seen the 
reverse of the pretore i have just drawny vhen the pale unconscatus 
corse has lain abandowed in its loveliness, and grudging hands have scan- 
tily deall oat a portion of their superfluity, to obtain the last rites for one 
who so lately moved, spoke, smiled, and walked amongst ther Audl 
have felt, even thee, that there were those to whom that neglevted be- 
ing had been far more precious than heaps of gold, and L have mourned 
for them who perished among strangers. One horrible scene hes chased 
nnothee from my mind through a succession of years; and some of those 
which, yy rhaps, dee ply allected me at the time, are, by the we ot 
Heaven, forgotten But enough remains to enable me to give a faint 
outline of the causes which have changed me from what L was, to the 
glcocverey joytess being Tam ot length become There ie one ecene inde 
libly impressed upon my memory I was summoned tate ot night to 
the house of a re pee table merchant, who hed been reduced, in a great 
measure, by the wilful exteavaganee of bis only son, from comparative 
wealth to rain and distress, [was met by the widow, on whose worn 
land weery face the calmotdespair hod settled. She eye rhe to me fora 
few moments, and begged me to use dispatch and caution in the exercise 
ef my calling:— for indeed,” said she, “Lhave watehed my living son 
with a sorrow that has almost made me forget grief for the departed 
For five days and five nights I have watched, and his bloodshot eve has 
not closed, no, not fora moment, from its horrible task of gazing on the 
dead tace of the father that cursed him. He sleeps now, if sleep it can 
be called, that is rather the torpor of exhaustion; but his rest is taken og 
that father’s death-bed, Oh! voung man, feelforme! Do yout nbio 
such aemanner, that n vu retched boy may not awake tilit is over, an’ 


the blessing of the widow be on vou lor ever!” 
1 


mion's senses ix destined to 





To this strange prayer 
emn assurauce that Lwould do my utmost te ebe 
her; and with stow creeping steps we ascended the narrow stairs whieh 
led te the chamber of death, It was adark, wretched-looking, ill-fer- 
'nished room, anda drizzling November rain pattered uneeasing|ly at the 


ed windew, which was shaken from time to time by the fittul guste 


l could ealy offer as 





lattio 


r 


ofa moaning wit A daiwnp chillness pervaded the atmosphere, and 
rotted the falling paper from the walls; and, esl looked towards the 
hearth, (ior there wae no grate,) I felt pamlatly couvineed that the 
old man had died without the common comlorts his situntion la- 


periously demand The white-washed sides of the nerrow fire 





place were encrusted with a green damp, and the chimney-vent was 
tuffed wi t ind fragments of old carpet to prevent the cold wind 
from wil gy i h the aperture. The common espression lle 
as ae" ri never sof reilly o curred to me as at thet mo 
ment Ite } ' tfer da he had toiled cheerfully through 
the dav. s { fo a comiortalle evening meal The wine cur 
had nd d the voice of laughter had been beard « his table 
for many vi et here hel jere;t to die ke a begge I look 
ed atthe { k bed fell mv heart ow sick within me The Corpse 
far t wial lay, stretches upon it, and on his hol 
law and er bate tures the nd ol death bad printed the ravages of 
iny day | hed ceased to vive even the appearance of life 
fo the di« 'y ‘ ‘ i: the eve sere dee; nken and the whole 
countenar i none but those accustomed to gaze on the face of the 
dead can und ' me) utterly expressionle Lut if a sig like thi 
waa cick t e, what all I « iy of the miseral le being to 
wl pa tempor on Ae giveng etres i for renewed agony 
Ite ‘ it the { tol the ex rps and, as the 
torne f ¢ i ver him, had sunk forward, hie hand aill 
reta { ba fthe dead man Hlis face was by d; bat bi gure, 
4] k hair, bespoke early youth I jadged him at 
“er I beg n tuck of mensuring the body, 
! y 4 ' which ther d my frame as the carpenter's 
rale ¢ od % ina’ the vain « {< the | ving still to claim 
1 eth It w or nd | stole from the room, cau 
' le d ( once, Lturned to gaze 
1 ‘ There lay the corps UM and unconscious: 
tte atne ' cuene vel more tercible, since it coald 
(Inct. 17 and tearle t the wile of him, who, in bis 
1. ‘ F fand his Hiow little she dreamed of such 
‘ f er to the cradle of hin ele eping be y 
neater Sin { afleetion, to watch his quiet 
, ‘ { gol his parted lips! I had scarce 
reas r e! et wretched woman's hand was 
t eos Her noiseless step had 
. ' eing aware of it Hlow soon will your work 
ated t To-morrow I could be 
! T'o-mor v¥' and what aml to do,u my 
he ra became louder and boaree 
] f lia ire he will: his brain will not hold 
Ob!’ that God would hear me '—that God would 
er sit on his senses till the sight of the (ether 
er present to us Heaven be merciful to me 
a ‘ he clasped her bands convulsively, and gazed 
r " - piate diministered to sufferers whose grief for 
tamounted tu madness I mentioned this hesi 
: 4 rly « ht af if Yes! that would 
, 4 tw do, if Leould but get bim past that 
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horrible moment! But stay; I dare not leave him slone as he is, ewen 
for a little while :—what will become of me!” I offered to procure the | 
medicine for her, and soon returned with it. I gave it into her hands, | 
and her vehement expressions of thankfulness wrung my beart. I had 
attempted to move the pity of the apothecary at whiese shop I obtained 
the drug, by an account of the scene I bind witnessed, in order to induce 
him to pay a visit to the house of mourning: but in vain. To him, who 
had not witnessed it, it wat nothing but atale of every-day distress. All) 
that long night | worked at the merchant's coffin, and the dim grey light 
of the wintry morning foand me still toiling on. Often, during the hours 
passed thus heavily, that picture of wretcheduess rose before me. | 
Agnin I saw the leaning and exhausted form of the young man, boried | 
io slumbe., on his father’s death-bed; again my carpenter's rule almost 
touched the clasped hands of the dead and the living, and a cold shud- 
der mingled with the chill of the dawning dey, and froze my blood. 1) 
had just completed my work, and the afternoon was far advanced, when 
the loud cheerful voice of Heary Richards strack my ear a> he boanded 
up stairs, and flinging open the door of the work-room, invited me to | 
come and spend the rest of the day at bis father’s, adding, that Sarah 
promised to come too, if 1 would be there to see her howe. I turned 
away from him with a peevish sigh, and pointing to my work, replied 
that I was obliged to finish and carry it home in on hour. “7 should 
have thought,” said he, “that the people you worked for were lees likely | 
to be inconvenienced by delay than any I know, being passed all feeling | 
for themselves.” At any other time, or in any other situation, I might, 
perhaps, have thought less of this speech; bat in the mood ia which I 
then wes, it struck me as arising, not from thoughtlessness, but from the 
most brutal and unfeeling levity. “ Richards,” said I, striking the coffin | 
with my hammer, “ God only can tell how soon one of us may require | 


sach a couch as this, instead of resting our heads on our pillows, as we | 


do now.” “ Pehaw answered the young man, with a half laugh, 
“you are really growing quite gloomy, Tom. It's three weeks to day 
since you, and [, and Sarah have lad a walk, or drank tea together; and 


now, just as she and Ihave sereed to make ahall holiday of it, youmake | 


a solemn speech, and refuse to be one of the party. Come come, lay 
by your work, and listeu for am hour or two to her voice, which is as 
sweet asa blackbird’s, Why, the very sight of her smile will do you 
good—come.” I resisted this pressing tvitation, however, and Henry 
Richards left ine to my own reflections. As Ppassed up one of the 
streets which led to the merchant's lodgings my head bending uuder 
the weight of the coffin [ wns carrying, | saw my sister Sarah and ber 
young lover a little way before me. Leould even hear the sound of her 
fengh which was clear and pleasant, and see her pretty face, shaded by 
her dark hair, when she turned to answer her companion. Atevery step 
I took, the air seemed to grow more thick around me, and at length 
overcome by weariness, beth of body and mind, | stopped, loosed the 
straps which steadied my melancholy barden, and placing it in an up- 
right position against the wall, wiped the dew from my forehead, and 
(shall I confess it’) the tears from my eyes. [was endeavouring to 
combat the depression of my feelings by the reflection that ] was the 
support and comfort of my poor old mother's life, when my attention 
was roused by the evident compassion of a young lady, who, after pass- 
ing me with a hesitating step, withdrew her arm from that of her wore 
elderly companion, and pausing for an instant put a shilling into my 
hand, saying, “ You look very weary, my poor man; pray get something 
to drink with that.” Amore lovely countenance (i: by lovely be meant 


that which engages love) was never moulded by nature; the sweetness | 


and compassion of her pale face and soft innocent eyes; the kindness 
of her gentle voice, and : 

effaced. J saw her once again! Ureached the merchant's lodgings, anc 
my knock was answered as on the former occasion, by the widow her- 
self. She sighed heavily as she saw me, and after one or two attempts 
to speak, informed me that her son was awake, but that it was impossi 

ble for her to administer the opiate, as he refused to tet the smallest 
nourishment pass his lips; but thathe was quite quiet, indeed had never 
spoken since he woke, except to ask her how she felt; and she thought I 
might proceed without fear of his interraption. [entered accordingly, 
followed by a lad, son to the landlady who kept the lodgings, and with 
his assistance I proceeded to lift the corpse, and lay it in the coffin. 
The widow's son remained motionless, and, as it were, stupified, during 
this operation; but the moment he saw me prepare the lid of the coffin 
80 as to be screwed down, he started up with the energy and gestures of 
amadman. His glozed eyes seemed bursting from their sockets, and his 
upper lip, leaving his teeth bare, gave his mouth the appearance of a 
horrible and convulsive smile. 
strength; and, as I felt his grasp, and saw him straggling for words, I ex 

pected to hear curses and execrations, or the wild how! of an infuriated 
madman. [ was mistaken. The wail of a sickly child, who dreads its 
mother's departure, was the only sound to whieh I could compare that 
wretched man’s voice. He held me with a force almost supernatural; 
but his tongue uttered supplications in a feeble monotonous tone, and 
with the most humble and beseeching manner. ‘Leave him,” ex 

claimed he, “leave him a little while longer. He will forgive me; ] 
know he will. He spoke that horrible word to rouse my conscience 
But L heard him and came back to him. I would have toiled and bled 
for him; he knows that well. Hush! hush! I cannot hear his voice for 
my mother’s sobs; but I know he will forgive me. Ob! father. do not 
refuse! Tam humble—I am penitent. Father, | have sinned against 
Heaven and before thee—father, I have sinned! Oh! mother, he is 
cursing me again. He is lifting his hendto curse me—his right hand 
Look, mother, look! Save me, O God! my father curses me on his 
dying bed! Save me, oh !——" The unfinished word resolved itsell 
into alow hollow groan, and he fell back insensible. LT would have as 
sisted him, but his mother waved me back Better so, better so, 


she 


| How like a dream, and yet how fearfully distinct are its terrors, even to 


ean impression on my memory too strong to be | 


He seized my arm with his whole | 


Ss 


7 — = = — —=> 
have made my brother! My head swam—I staggered and fell back) was said, by the landlady, to be an artist of great talent. They ap- 
senseless. To my inquiries, when I recovered consciousness, they gave peared above the middle rank of life, and indulged in the Most riotous 
short and bitter answers. He bad been inspecting an unfinished house, merriment; drinking, laughing, jesting loudly, and singing glees; ap- | 
and bad fallen from the scaffolding on a heap of bricks and rubbish. parently forgetiul ot the presence of any besides themselves. Violet, 
No sound escaped his lips; no movement was perceptible when the| with the utmost simplicity, begged me walk near them. that she might 
workmen reached the body, except that a convulsive thrill egitated the hear the singing, W bich was different from any thing she Lad been accus- 
limbs. Ashe fell. so he remained. till they lifted him and carried him to tomed to. Unwilling to refuse her, Itock two or three turns within a 
his father. When | was admitted to the old man, his calmness and resig- short distance of the strangers’ table. Aswe passed I was struck with 
nation eppeared wonderful; to my broken ejaculation of sympathy be the features of a young man who bad just risen from his seat to com. 
replied, * God's will be done! he was the last of five; the Lord pity the, mence one of the popular bellads of the day. It appearedto me that] 
girl who loved him!” bad known him previously, bot where or when] cculd not recollect 

As he spoke the words he wrung me by the hand, and I left bim LAs we repassed, the song being just concluded, he addressed himself to 
“God pity her, indeed!” I repeated unconsciously, as I descended the Violet in a manner which made her shrink back upon my arm, and] 
stairs. Before I could leave the house I met her, and as she stuod in the turned fiercely to resent the insult. His eye caught mine, and he be. 
narrow doorway, she bent forward, as if to kiss me; smiles pleyed on | came, as it were, paralysed ; the glow forsook his ¢ eck ; the glass fell 
her lips; love lighted her eyes. [rushed pest her into the street; [felt | shattered from bis hand, and a convulsive trembling agiteted bis limbs, 
that I could not bear to tell her what she must bear to hear. My master’s| A wondering and simultaneous pause took place among the spectators 
wife kindly volunteered to go to her, and bring her away. if possible. | and his companions. With a ghastly smile he pointed to me, and laugh- 
My mester himself was illin bed; [ had, therefore, to prepare, with my | ing wildly, exclaimed ;—* Ile is here again—to remind me that my dead 
own hands, the bier of my ill-fated friend. Ob! that dreadful night! father cursed me !—eursed me for days and nights spent like this; and 
| the curse of hell is clingingto me! ‘Take care of him; he will bring 

death among you—ceath and horrible dreams; and when you would 
kneel for pardon to those ycu have offended, he will drag them from 
your sight, and nail them down for ever, to be food for the creepin 
worm. Look!” shouted he, while the big drops stood en his forehead. 
“look! my father is standing behind him, dressed in his shroud—the 
dead amongst the living!’ He sank back as he spoke, and the confy. 
sion became general. Women screamed and fainted; children caught 
the infection of terror; some of the guests burried from the garden: 
others crowded round the fainting man; all drew back from me with 
common dread; a stare of loathing curiosity was hastily cast on me, and 
they passed, till [ remained alone with Violet, bewilde:ed, pale as death, 
and hanging on my arm. 

I was forced in self-defence to make some explanation of this strange 
scene to my own family: in so doing I was involuntarily led into bitter 
and melancholy expressions, and these had their effect upon Violet, who, 

| with a heavy sigh, regretting the necessity I was under of following such 
a trade. 

Saral) returned to live with my mother for awhile; and I resumed my 
old occupation, made lighter, it is true, by the hire of twe journeymen, 
hut still sufficiently dreary. A thousand melancholy stories were told to 
Violet by the neighbours, the effect of which Lin vain endeavoured to 
counteract. A thousand times J was forced to struggle for an appearance 

‘ cheerfulness, after a day of heavy trial, because I dared not be sad in 
her presence. It wasa relief to me when the intelligence that my poor 
mother had been seized with a paralytic stroke, allowee me to indulge in 
the gloominess which overpowered me, and which gradually communi- 
cated itself to my young wife. Poor Violet! sorrow stole over her 
brow like shadows on a sunny spot, and the dimple in her laughing cheek 
contradicted tie seriousness of those sweet fond eyes: yet she was sad, 
and [felt it, and never more ceeply than when she sovelit with stealing 
caresses. or the snatch of a favourite song, to win me to the mirth of my 
younger days. Months rolled on, and the prospects of becoming a fa- 
ther had given a new interest to my existence, and created a fresh canse 
sion of my sister Sally's face when I had concluded. for anxious tenderness and ceution towards the partner of my lot; when 
dark hair with a bewildered look, as if she doubted having heard me my heart was again sickened by one of those strange events which seem- 
aright, while, with her other hand she grasped my arm. His coftin—his!”’ ed inseparable from my calling. 
| gasped she, “Oh! Tom, had you the heart to work at that?” Slow!y A dampand unhealthy autumn had carried off a great number of our 

she relaxed her hold, and remained with ber eyes riveted on my hand. | towns people, and we worked night and day to complete the orders we 

I spoke to her, but she did not answer; I addressed her in the endearing | received. I accompaniedone of the journeymen to Mead park, aplace 
| terms familiar to her ear in childhood, but it produced no impression. | in the vicinity of the town, belonging to a gentleman of property-and 
| At length her eyelids slightly quivered; her strained eyes grew dim, she | weight in the country. The man informed me thatthe coffin was fora very 
sank in a swoon at my feet. | young lady, and that she appeared to have died of a “ wasting disease,” 
| From that hour, even to her—my sister—the pride of my heart—1 iy | for she was a mere skeleton, and for all he had seen, was little missed by 
consolation in the city of strangers—whose laugh had cheered me in the | the family. We entered the house by a back door, and as we pass- 
gloomiest hour, the touch of whose lips on my haggard forehead had | ed the entrance ef the servants’ hall, the loud merriment which issued 
| soothed me into loving life, when all was dark round me—even to ber| from it, and glimpses of gay-coloured liveries, seemed little consonant 
| my presence became fearful. Strange as it may appear, the manner and | with a scene of mourning. As we proceeded, more refined, but equal- 
suddenness of her lover's death, the fact of its having taken place so soon | ly decisive symptoms of careless and heartless gaiety, smote my ear 
before the ceremony which was to make them one—all this was nothing | —several different tones in earnest and laughing conversation were au- 
in comparison of the horror she felt that my hand should have prepared | dible ; and the sound of aclear light voice, with a harp accompaniment, 
his coffin. She shrank trom my touch! she averted her eyes fron} my | floated and swelled along the vaulted corridor through which we passed. 
gaze; she shivered and wept when I spoke to her. I ceased to leeve| We were ushered to the chamber ot death by a young girl on whose 
my master’s house, except when forced by my calling, and as f mechani-| feeling countenance was depicted that she, at least, remembered the de- 
cally pursued my toil, I feli—how gladly I could die! That masterdine | parted. We knocked, but a lollow silence told that no one watched the 
of the master-poet, which expresses far, far more of the wearines of mise- | forsaken corpse. The girl then tried the door, and finding it fast, called 
ry than pages of lamenting, rose to my lips :— toa fellow servant, who rep'ied that the housekeeper had the key in ber 
| “Oh! for a good sound sieep, and so —forget it.” | pocket, and was showing the grounds to a party of friends, but was ex- 
It was in the midst of reflections such as these, that one bright thought! pected in every minute; and the men might wait. We waited according: 
flashed on my brain, and startled me witha vision of happiness. Violet! ly: no one spoke,‘and the faint echo of the harp from below —the con- 
my Violet. I had not forgotten her; Lhad treasured her letters next my | fused sounds of doors opening and closing, of voices, and all the mur- 
heart, and her image bad gladdened my dreams; but that image was | murof life which resounded through the habitation, seemed to mock our 
ever in the distance ; her presence was a blessing which belonged to the. stillness. At length the girl, wiping away the tears which had gathered 
future only. But now, in the extremity of my loneliness, I fancied her! on her eyes, and as if balf to herself—“ And she has played on that very 
by my side; and, after a week of feverish longing to behold again my | harp manv’sthe time; and sung -to it too, as sweetly as any of them. 
native village, and her innocent countenance, Lasked and obtained from Ab! what would Mr. Henry say if he knew it.”—* Who was she?” 
my master a term of holiday. IT returned; Iwas again with the friends asked 1.—“ Noone knows, Sir,” replied the girl.—‘ Some say she was 
of my youth: I was again greeted with eager joy; laughing eyes were | the Colonel’s daughter, and some say his niece; but she was here asa 
lifted to mine ; my hand lingered inthe hearty pressure of thi se which | teacher to the youngest of the ladies. She told me herself she was an 
had given a farewell grasp at my departare; and the companions of my | orphan—-J am an orphan too,” and the girl again wept.---" And 
boyhood gathered round me, and disputed the pleasure of conversing, Mr. Henry ?”—* He’s the Colonel's son, and they sent him awsy 
with me. T went through the village, and found all as [ left it, ns 7 

simple and Few 
paralytic woman iu the house next our own was ¢ 


this day! J had made some progress in my labours, when, overcome 
with weariness, [fell asleep. [ was awakened by a cold pressure on my | 
hand, aud Llieard the words repeated, “It shall not be my fauit if she is 
nothappy.” Inaninstant I started ap, and belield seated opposite to me 
—Heory Richards! He wos frighttully pale, and the unwashed wound 
on his crushed temple seemed stillto bleed. He smiled et me, and point- 
ing to the uirfinished coffin said :—'I shall be glad to rest there; see how 
my wrist is shattered!’ I looked, and, sickening at the sight, I rose 
with the intention of rushing fromthe room. The figure rose too, as if 
to prevent my departure, and, in a mournful voice, exclaimed ;—* Am 1! 
already so loathsome to you!” Asit spuke, it pressed onwards, and on 
wards, tillit touched me; it sank into a seathy my side, and when I re- 
covered consciousness, the rich light of a summer's morning beamed on 
the empty place it had occupied. The wealth of we rides would not have 
bribed me to touch that coffin again; it wes in vain T repeated to mysell 
the common argument against nocturna! terrors; in vain Lcondewned my 
own feelings as the result of an excited fancy; I felt that he had been 
there, and a feverish desire possessed me to see the corpse, and convince 
myself of the truth of the vision by the circumstance of his arm being 
| broken or otherwise. The body bad been washed and laid ont since my 
visit on the previous day, and the countenance seemed licss disfigured 
I gazed on it with silent agony for a few minutes, and then slowly, and 
| with shuddering dread, I lifted nis arm; it was swollen and discoloured 
and the hand hang nervelessly from it. The vision was true ! 
| | wasinterrunpted in some incoherent exclamation by a wild shriek, 
and, with convulsive sobs, my sister Sarah flung herself on my bosom 
That evening as we sat together, she pressed me for an explanation 
of the words Thad spoken over the body of Henry Richards. IT know 
not how it was, and! have always attributed it to some strange infatuation 
but as the horrors of the night returned tomy mind, I forgot all besides, 
and [described my vision to the shuddering girl, ending with these words; 
—* Ves, [beheld himas in life, and be pointed to the coffin I was working 
at—the coffin in which he wasto lie.” Never shall [forget the expres- 
{ She parted ber 





aceful, | because—’ 
were the changes which had taken place; the The arrival of the housekeeper, flushed with haste and curacoa, and 


quiet - ° 
lead ; another rosy | jingling a bunch of keys, interrupted her communication: the door was 

















repeated hurriedly; “it is the merey of God which has caused t! do | childortwo played round the open doors of the cotteges ; a few more | opened. and we proceeded to lift the corpse. It was the desire of the 
you do your duty, and I will do mine,” and she continued to kneel a graves were scattered in the little charehyard. {1 aused at the wiceket- family that the funeral should take place as speedily as possible; this 
support the head of her son, while we fastened and secured down the cate which opened into the nursery-garden belonging to Violet's lather: | was but the thirdgday after death, and the morrow was appointed for in- 
coffin. Atlength all was finished, ar hen and not till then we carried | | lifted the lat h. and the { miller sout d mad ng Sei he 7 vy: TI terment. I; poor", take one look at the fair neglected thing, whose 
the wretched youth from the chamber of death, to one es dark as gloomy ned against the wickct. and gazed round me. The sun wos leentaa rule os ‘ had heen of so little value in the eyes of those around ber 


and as scantily furnished, but having a we 





my temple veins—a cold and 

















A abed with : d fire burning in the grate, | on the gay autumnal flowers, which seemed to wear the faces of « id A sudden gush of blood from my heart to 
a ¢ ad { t . 7 4 . . . . * rs wr 
ane 6 ded Wh heen oe wig af one end of if And here, in compara. | friends; Violet's image, from infancy to girlhood, rose before me: Vlifted | horrid shiverin succeeded the gaze. I had seen her but once—and 
tive comfort ’ midiady kk 1 hig he pn ' » ; / ¢ 5 . 53 1 P . 1 Sam. 
— ‘ Re the lend! - y allowed him to be placed, even though she | inv eves to the quiet sky, and wept A timid, stealing hand took mine. what was ske to me, or I to her ?—nothing!—but it was the sudden 
s 7 . f se ol , dg } | e the al , ' ' a . : ° . : . . . ont j ri 
the es pre " her lodgers being able to pay for the change. Into! and the lips which, for en instant, light!y pressed it, quivered as they | ness of the forced remembrance which smote me. I recognised heril 
1¢ clas . o hie p } : ; one . : . : ey , ‘née P ede her fet 
£ ook a veld t his parched lips, as he recovered his senses, j pronounced my name—* Tom! dear Tom That evening saw her! that single glance, as though years of acquaintance had mede her tea 
ure ‘ie , e opiat ; > aT ’ gai p 
A ures fs suMcient quantity of the opiate to produce slumber, and ha pledged to become my wife tures familiarto me, and my heart was wrung asI gazed. Again I be 
the satis anny hearing his mother fervently thank God, as still half Intoxicated with present happiness, T asked myself thousand, held her passing me, as, worn ovt alive in mind and body, I leanec 
1 onscio » 8 | } } rr . » ° . ‘ ; : ‘ ~ : ‘ ery »— {th 
mer aie f ne we 1 the d lit. Ithonght he would not have | times why I bad ever suffered my spirits end he to he ¢ ved against the wall of that narrow street; again the hesitating pause the 
pe nint ne be 9 be ck he had received; but Lwas mistaken. The merchant | by imaginary evils, for such they eppeared. now thet IT had « edto. timid kindness of her manner—retarned with the melancholy distinet 
, . fare . - d . : . . . 
wit wuried and forgotten ; the son lived, end we met again in af ’ fer. Then as the death of poor Richards, ar he sul con-| ness of a dream from which we have but just awakened. ould she if 
i re “oo . n * . - ry Lle har 
. it eine nv a! , , luet of my sister Sally smote on my heart. I thought of forsak the | deed be dead? Her pale, calm face bad suffered no perceptible changt 
‘eummner he we eet ‘ Led 4 . - 7 \ . ’ > —- le 
: : . As he roe Me os nmer of the ens r vear that my heart was e necessity had compelled me to tollow, and av e dread in- | —herlips were slightly parted, and T almost listened for the gentle tone : 
i ye by vad fr , enceol my rs ! Py culng wi e. flicting the m at misery it bad entailed upon me, on the heart of which bed uttered the words, You look weary the day Lhadw teb # 
enry harcds nee et he ‘ ! . . s ‘ : . . . : : ; . ° . . | cl . 
et . ‘el oe wa Sewer & velcome news Anon v young wife, confirmed me in my resolution iy my master. | ed Richards and my sister in their walk. Alas! where was the ec : 
fe ot lis, who bh ve { naster te d stone ! . . , : , : é : the e's sere the 
det a? ee : ws sense masie . rod stove-mason, | it ymin im of my intentions, and considered the metter at an end. that could bring me the sound of ber voice? She was gon where t ’ 
dying, bequeathed to him nearly all the little | eriy he had realieed: | Tas ; en ae , , ; ’ 
and this. with hi Aer I et ised; But w s his reply He wrote, slightly yet kindly, reproseling me weary are at rest . 
ad this, with his own esertions, Richards assured me would sn | ewteh I _— : ee i ee P “1 a so ehat lrove furiously up to the house-t 
Sally ir fort XN ‘yr rt having led him to believe that he had seevred in me a permanent As we left room a chaise drove in rsh i . 
. Icom " omo ’ . A > . 1 ° sfore <T 
snid " ce ; gt. MOTO SEs TOs her now ' tant, and vet leaving him as soon as Lwas master of mv He! voung man leaped from it, and I heard the girl whe had before * 
one, a tus) mw rising ’ ia fie anf ps Me. ° * © wf . . P > 1’ it is ry 
ver plac Mot ! Ppesceen Some F . Seer 9 he is to leas ched on the prol ty of my finding some difficulty in sunpe ’ ken of him, exclaim in a tone of agony Ob! God! it is Mr. Henry 
ried. It ot ae te ween, anes whe Sanday tollon ing we are to be m wife and family as a journeyman, even ina fourishing “8: ane That evening, as I was sitting with my beloved Violet, who full oi ine 
te he not be my fault, ( ins continued he, grasping 4 cluded hy offering to take me into partners! will ae “gts nations of maternal joys, talked gaily and incessantly cheer t ; 
‘ if she ‘ot " : , ¢ ' ' U : . ane ‘ loud 
of my sist 4 when Phat evening was spent in the « Mpans d, he said, and had neither chick nor child to provide for e had be r the y's toil, I heard a confused noise of hurried steps and 1 his 
eA raf her lover and never were 7 ns for the future laid wit untolowe me asa son, and if I ex ented to th's , . t. | and alarmed voices—the coor was I ing open—the journeyman ane 
se ger an anticipati of » feame , - ; : . : SSICHS, GS | SEU wee . : " i aw \ 
your a i ba Gt Compete ban sas those discussed by e e ahome for Viol nd myself him- . companion—twe of the servants I bad seen in the morning at Mea 
onne couple n vt bs —_ : ’ ~ >». and 
yaski w ‘ = f ‘ , . cis : ; : pe ' A . . ine yhom 
where she w to : ie e house of $ y s se The pernsal ¢ s letter, which Treceived in the pre-| none were intelligible. At lengtl le ected that the being on \ h ; 
u ! s to rer in 0) } ; r j } ‘ 
with prid " borer . me w . Phe ld ma eeted he ceoltr poorr he Violet. and of her fatl ‘ t ni the wor was supposed to have el sed for ever, had been heare to mt 
‘ rae fondne ‘ ' . , ~ ’ the short 
quieke » ees ‘ ens eward were ehter te mv pl , ‘ nd unexpected The P - , my to most her coffin and I was re 1" ed to be onthe spot mn he sh 
ria ri vom hs pas i) cal ' . : ; ’ : Is fi breaking ope 
now but one to p elore t} ' " s rolled on, the en t e v { Vi t. the hearty apy tor my ftufure est poss le space of me with the requisite tools ad areas e she 
. 3 y muld united for ev I was work rit , , ; sness vf ' ; ; 7 : dwelling-house Struck with intense horror, I rus! 
ing with cheerfulness a, * pede : pPy conscroushe ‘ piace riloved her narrow 6 - , hich lav nearest mY 
f ‘ ning of ft } } ad } { 7 } izing th if ts of my tre 7 ch tay ne . ‘ 
labouring wan pushed open the chon 4 ' aps. Mi 3 “ evon t ‘ ach of want—could I forege & 4 vet from the house, seizing the impliments of my trade which tay 8 
. oe @ t SHOT rr. and calling m vmyvt m 1 ! iwname tot ‘ { ; i } } 
said,“ You're wanted up at M | , ; . . is cal ' S Olle na nen ‘ . ’ . sen the 0 
! : Pas. Se Very we id} Tre that I} never explained n sont tto 4h I ing groups of terrified domestics, I made my way not! 
carelessly, resuming My Occupation Ir . . , ver eapiall +! ' 1 € ‘ ose ssing £ ‘| : - i an nornin 
a me _ eg parcon, sir ( t ‘ - , ai ‘ es \ The voune man ll d seen arrive in the m 
you'll be wanted, too, in the , I oe . he ; - , who was condemt 
: : ! {7 , . . nothe ond 
of hie eve as he turned and ly the , . ees ' 0 . ne y rose t hi ar ‘ . “ sf Iby tl c un rom ade ee } o i » in 
chil : , . mn une ble ‘ t ” ¢} er tof heated fancy. he said to me 
hill st my heart lhe mgr . s e i t S e te ‘ re ew é ae et lon’t batt 
, $ ! { rhe » ‘ “@ yes? r r—don 
falling from my h nd on thre i ‘ _ ! ' ne t ec ' immediate v nity of the vA e s ! ' \ — My sea > tr hy, remaine 
. } j 7 " . sle ¢0 « nore. he ret I 
ar, like a dving " | Wsoundtor \ I ‘ nely procee ‘ t rits her—TI will make vou rich!—t —— Unable to say ' . fneward, 98 
he w 4 ' ne y sister ‘ pe he y pantis till as the coffin lid rose a little he rushec t . 
, ’ ¥ » > a a 
a] i y | Amo if ‘ es it ‘ , hands nerve by love's deep agons borst if open She lay] 
¢ nad and remove 
. ; n ‘ « , . inened roand, end . which had caught in the shroud, ana rer 
> 7 } g ’ no 
i rv -heayte e v ' j v from het 1t and shoulder, had also inflicted aw . 
a od \ shrank back hut Arm—the raised Us 
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his arms—he kissed ber lips, her cheek, her forehead— he staunched the | Oats, and that soon I shall come through the Turapike Gate, take pos- 
bloed on her fair attenuated shoulder with his handkerchief—he watel- | session of the Woodman's Hut, play Love in a Village, and be as bap- 
ed—yet why should he watch ?—he felt what we all sawe—ibat she had | py as Alexander the Great.—Rongx Rovewmgan. 

lived! Slowly he laid her down, aud suffered his erms to full listhessty |” "The Baroness Feecheres, having gained the suit in the French Court, 
by his side, while he gaged from one awe-strickhen countenance to@no- 
ther. No one moved— no one but de, dared even to breathe audibly 
Suddenly his wanderiag eyes fixed on mine, with a giaring expression o! 
horror and hatred. { shrank instinctively from the meditated violence | 
which that look conveyed, and (he action seemed to recall him to him- 
self. He laid one hand on the edge of the coffia, and lifting the other 
solemnly, sxid ia a hollow voice :—"* Nw ough L forsook her im the 
long trial of a breaking heart—not & e this; nor you, sold, 
crue! mother, whose pride denied ine re happiness; but you— 
you, whose coarse hand shrouded her fro eaven's air, while she yet 
breathed—it is on you, that the blood of the innocent ties for ever” 

Was there aught left on earth to endure that could be bitter after this?) 
A feeling, which might have shaped itself into such a question, had! 
been capable of a connected idea, ruse in my mind asf reac bed my 
home; but my cap was not yet full. Overcome with the horrors de- 
tailed to her, with every exaggeration|which vulgar error anc supersti- | 
fion could add, Violet had, after my departure, tallen into an hysterical beds the family lay upon, was about being removed to be sold—hbis Ma- 
fit, which was followed by convalsions—and the hour which made her | jesty,on beanng this, in the promptest manner replied, Go, pay it im 
prematurely a mother, robbed me at once of wife and child. | mediately, never mind what it is, and turn the fellows out.” 

What was death, or the pomp of death, to me afterwards! My mo- Thejsum of £100,000 isto be granted for the relief of the safferers in 
ther, my poor helpless mother, still lives—and I am still a cofin-maker! (the West India islands of Barbadoes, St. Vineent, and St. Lucia, by 
the hurricane which raged there some months ago, the damage ac- 
tually done amounting to towards £2,000,000. It will be observed that 
this great has nothing to do will, the disturbances of Jnmaica 


a marine residence at Crighton, anda villa at Battersea: and, in virtue 
of an extraordinary grant from Louis Philippe, the Baroness will as- 


paper. 
Leontine Fay has required of Laporte a considerable accession to 







—The plea is so iagenious, we could almost pardon the cupidity which 
dictated it 


It having been intimated to the Royal ears that an officer in (he navy, 
to leave his home through the apprehension of arrest for debt, and that 


during his absence an execution had been put iato his honse, which 
having remained several days unsatisied, the property, even to the very 





eye Av vip. 


War Office, March 2.—2d Life Guards: Lt. M. Ricardo to be Capt. by 
pur., v. Cuthbert, who vets.; Cornet and. Suab-Lt. J. O. Fairlie to be Li. 
by pur., v. Ricardo ; both dated Marel 2, Iss. 

“Royal Horse Guards: G. H. Ackers, Gent. to be Cornet by pur., s 
Cowper, prom., dated March 2, 1832.—Ist Foot: Capt. T. E. ¢ ampbe|| 
frum the h. p.to be Capt., v. J. P. Macqueen, who exchs., ree. the dill, 
dated March 2, 1832.—19th Do: Gent. Cadet T. Hilton, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ens. without pur., v. Landman, dec., dated 
March 3, 1332.—2Ist Do: Lt. W. H. Arinstrong to be Capt. by par., v. 
Pentiand, who rets.; Second Lt. C. H. Edmondstone to be First Lt. by 
pur., v. Armstrong; C. F. Artstrong, Gent. to be Second Lieut by 
pur., v. Edmondstone ; all dated March 2, 1832.—52d Do: Lt. R. French 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Moorsom, who rets.; Ens. the Hon. R. Le Poer | 
Trench to be Lt. by pur., v. French; Ens. the Hon. W. Arbuthoott, 
from the 72d Ft., to be Ens., v. Trench; all dated March 2, in3%,—O6lst 
Ft: W.C., Seton, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Storks, prom. dated March 
2, 1832.—70th do: Lt. W. Tay lor to be Cat. without pur., ¥. Goldi: ip) 


|tnan 22,894 persons were present. The greatest order prevailed, not- 
withstanding the number of persons assembled. 

At the last ball given by Leopold, amongst the distinguished per 
present, were remarked, Lord Erskine, the Due Rohan 
the unsuccessiul legal opponent of, the Duc d’Aumale, and Colonel 
Murat. 


sous ue 


A commercial treaty is preparing between Belgiam aud France, by 
Which al! French productions of daily consumption, are to be admitted 
almost duty free. [tis to be hoped the new King will 
some slight portion of his favour and liberality to his late foster-country 
—Old England 

The Duke of Peiehstadt.—A Paris Journal (La Revolution) mentious that 
the French government has directed its ambassador at Vienna to propose 
to the Austrian Cabinet the elevation of the Duke of Reichstadt to the 
throne of Greece 


deign tu eward 





app. Paymaster; Lt. J. Connor, from the late Sth RI. Vet. Batt. to be | Fashion at Algiers.—On the 14th of January, some of the prineij 
Lt., v. Taylor ; Capt. G. A. Goldfrap to be Paymaster, v. J. Jolistone, merchants of Algiers gave a ball to the civil and military authorities of 
who rets. upon h, p.3 all dated March 1, [-32.—72d du: Lt. J. Gowan | the colony. The edifice, of Moorish construction, in which the enter: 


| tuinment took place, was, forthe space ol a few hours, comple tely tras 
formed. The Dey’s garden was put under contribution for a supply of 
flowers and shrubs; end the ball-room was adorned, @/a Francaise 
| paintings, garlands and draperies. Last year, when Marshal Clauzel 
}gave a ball at Algiers, in hovour of the envoys from Tunis, he expe 
rienced great difficuliy in assembling ten ladies, six of whom were Jew 


to be Capt. without pur., v. Markham, dec., dated Nov, 16, 1831; Ens 
J. Messman Oliverto be Lt. v. Gowan, dated Nov 16, Is31; Llon. C 
Stuart to be Ens. by pur., ¥. Arbuthnott, app. to the 52d Ft, dated 
Mar. 2, 1832; Gent..Cad. W. Rattray, trom the RI. Mil. Coll., to be 
Ens. v. Oliver, dated March 3, 1532.—e5th Do.: Ens. W. Todd to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Cooke, who rets.; O Jackson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., 
v. Todd; both dated March 2, 1832. 

2d West India Regt.: Ens. F. Brittlebank to be Lt. by pur., v, Dal- 
gety, who rets., dated March 2, 1832. 

Royal African Col. Corps: E. O'Bryen, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., vy. 
Ilodges, who rets. dated March 2, Is3z. 

Unattached: Ens. Hl. K. Storks, from the Glst Ft. to be Lt. of Inf. by 
pur., dated March 2, IFS. 

Memoranda.—Lt. W. Foster, h. p. unatt. has been allowed to retire 
from the service, by the sale of an unattached commission. 

The date of Lieut. Jervis’ promotion in the G2d Foot is Dec. 31, 183), 
and not Jan. 20, 1832. 

The date of Lieut. J. B. Dodd's commission in the 54th Foot, is Oct 
31, 1825, and not Jan. 5, 1226. 

Monthly Military Obituary, for February.—Gen. A. Campbell, Col. 32 F 
Leamington. Major-Gen. Murray, late Insp. Field Officer in Canada 
Lieutenant-Colonels.—Deare, b. p. Unatt.: Van Tempsky, b. p. Bruns- 
wiek Cavalry. Major Bentham, R. Art. Charleton, Kent, Captaias.— 
Reach, 32 F. Tralee; M Kay, 42 F.; Herring, 45 F.; Markbam,72 P. } 
Cape of Good Hope; Stedman, h. p. 9) F. Melrose; Lloyd, h. p. 110 
F.; Franchini, bh. p. Unate Nash, h. p. Unatt. Lieutenants.—Chad 
wick, Unatt.; M'’Bean, h. p. 18 Dr.; Edwards, b. p. 55 F Mitford, h 


with 


At the last ball, however, the ladies were numerous, ard their ele 
| gant French dresses jormed a striking contrast with the loose unshapely 
robes, and the extingnisher-like coiffures worn by the Jewesses 

The celebrated minister Haagwetz, who ruled the policy of Prussia for 
many alongand eventful year, died at Venice on the Yth of last month 
in full possession of his mer 


eses 


tul faculties, 


governe d 


The Choleraand the Ministers.—Really, we are by very odd 
| Is laughing acure for the poison of Cholera, as music is for 
i that of the Tarantula’s b ) Soit should seem—for when it was only 
| suspected that Cholera was among us, and even the suspicion Was con 
fined to those districts of which “ scarcely recognise the 
name, our governors thought proper to tell all Europe of the predica 


mentin which we were placed, and to beg thatthey would have the 


jv ople 


ite 


cars polite” 


goodness not to bold any turther intercourse with us, except under duc 
restrictions and regulations. Now, however, that Cholera (such a Cho 
lera asitis) has really reached habitable reasonuble fear 
are entertained that it may assume a ‘que Minister 
have issued a new order in Council, founded on the presumption that i 
| does not exist! Are they among those persons ‘ of imagination all com 
| pact,” with whom “nothing is buat what is not,’’—or, cue versa? Ori 
\itthat we and others have succeeded in so completely laughing then 
p. Both F.; Jeffs; h. p. Ungtt Bayswater; Dowd, late 1 R. Vet. Bn. | out of the belief in Cholera, that now (like Mathew's Yorkshire valet 
Ensigns.--Landman, 19 F.” Burnly ; Stamford, 20 F.; Gibbon, half} the more it calls, the more they won't hear it?—Court Journal 

may, 97 Foot; Cush. half pay, 6th Garrison Bn. Adjutant Watts, 

{* p- 121 F. Quarter Master.—Howlett, R. Horse Gds. ; Johnson,; | 
Lanark Fence. Crv.; Gropp, h. p. 2 Dr. Ger. Leg. Surgeons.—Sauma- 
rez, Staff, Guernsey ; Griffin, late 5. F.  Assistent-Surgeon Kearny, h 
p. 4 W. 1. Regt. Commissariat Department.—Dep. Pury. Keys, h. p. 
Quebec; Dep. As. Comm. Gen. Craig, North America. 


districts, and 


stionable shape,” 





We regret to have to announce the sudden death of Mr. Brownlow 
uncle to the excellent Member for Armagh. He dined on'Tuesday eve 
ning, apparently in good health, at the Kildare-street Clab.—and has 
| scarcely finished dinner, when he suddenly fell from bis chair, senseless 

Medical aid was immediately procured-~and the patient bled : but to ne 
purpose, He lingered, insensible, till yesterday morning, 
| about teu o'clock.— Dublin Freeman's Journal. 





St ntNtaAryY. 


A Challenge to Aged Gentlewomen.—On Wednesday se'nnight, at the 


| halfpence agia cost four pounds eleven shillings and three pence in 


year; which would pay for— 























Africa, south of the empire of Moroce 
north iatuude. 
it 


The easy 
he usual objections raised 


The climate is sulabrious 


residing at Brighton, with his wile and five children, had been obliged | 


| A spendid ball.—According to the St. Petersburgh Gazette, a masked | 
hall was given atthe Russian court on New Year's day, at which no less | 


' 


and expired 


Advantages of Temperance.—Two glasses of gin every day, at three 


i 


Weaver's Arms public-house, Swanton Abbott, a man undertook for a | : L s. d 
smal! consideration, to drimk fifty cups of tea within one hour ; he accom A man's hat 6s : neckerchief, Is. 4d a - - 0 7 4 
plished his task with ease in 52 minutes. Each cup exceeded a quarter| Pair men’s stoc kings, Is. 9d parr men s shoes us 6d. - OVO 3 
ofa pint. Two ounces of the best tea and one pound and a half ot sugar Pair women’s stor kings, Is. Gd.; pair women’s shoes, 4s. O 5 6 
were used for the occasion.— Bury Herald Shift and muslin cap, 3s. kd; flannel petticoat, 2s,6d. - 0 6 2% 
; 1 | 74 » 1 a , 
The follow ing specime n of the labours of a se hoolmaster hry nantes Ang her pod. pie has os , ‘te > omens : . shel 4a > -- rs 
respectable solicit r of Plymouth a few days ago :—" Sir, what have you alles ret fasting cont, 16 fustiar msers lined, 7s ‘6d i3eé6 
dee manded of Mea i dowe know nothing about on my oath And if you Pull-sized fu riety stein plinagheacetn dhe o> 
like to in fors the law i ham ready to meet vou For it is a fouls a Cowent Pair large blankets, 12s.; pair cotton sheets, 6 . - O88 0 
So No Moor at Pressent from mee.”— Plymouth Journal. C4 i 2 
A lady died a few days ago at Brussels, leaving a will, written with her Leadon Pape - 
own band bequeathing the whole of her pre rty to * Mr. Thomas, sen., : 
and bis descendents,” w out in any manner describing the person she Mr. Sti pylton.—W e have the pleasure to state, in regard to t! 
intended thus to make her universal legatee. Consequently, a great, man, that » portion of the cort ond waistcoat shich was driven int 
many tathers of families bearing the name ot Thom have advanced | t woend with the ball,! oul without eny process be t f 
claims, which will be contested by tne representatives of the testa. | ed to, and it ishoped thatthe ball willfollow without an operation My 
trix, and an extensive field for litigation is thus ppened.—Belgu Paper on Stapylt ) progr ive etting better General Moore has in conse 
Suppose she bad leftitto Mr. Jones? juene een liberated on 110 appear at the nest ™ rey sy 
The new bankrupt court, if bankrupt in anything else, is not bankrupt We find by the advices from Paris that an establishment vilar 
in wit. Recently one of the inferior judges, whose salaries are, by tl Lloyd's, and under the si lar titleot “ Le Lioyd Francais,” has beet 
act, to be paid « it of th fe seeing th tthe whole amount vas absort forme na will shortly come into eration Ameo the foun rs 
by the chief, observed to an associate on tl bene I'pon my word. | this institution we find the names of numerous bankers, and many of the 
R- I begin to think that our appointment is all at te im leading men of the French capital 
shine “Tho it may be so,” replied R——, “ for then we shall soon Sirearing.—Kean passing a lady of the pas id to Lee, “ You have 
sce tie first quarter no idea |! vy ar ully that Ts Indeec said Lee Ves 
A tradesman at the west-end of the town, who has hitherto carried on | indeed f srrore a child to me 
a respectable trade, absconded a few d ys ’ lier « sto Typogra hic Irror Ir hio } nove e autho 4 Lady 
the amount of several thousand pounds ou at prove to be forged ills | Emma trembled, grew pal nd inn ‘ faintes he printer 
of exchange. The woolen trade are the principal suffere A reward | p in ff ered lhe lady grew ’ Ané nmedinte y 
has been offered for his appre 10 but it asce immed t he wor painted 
his way to America with the property Mimedaw wes th ‘ aieacened off tes — i ott , oe 
° Theatrical Letter —My dear merry Girl, your friend, the Soldier's | Russell's measure of Reform. A n talk'—March 1 
Daughter, instead of Learning the Way to Keep Iiim, conser lloa The persur pronert the te Mr een sworn ul 
Clandestine Mart re with the Strolling Gentleman; but no soor VAS) POL TKK) ; ans 
the Honey Moon over than her Sa pic is Ilusband, v iH t rae ! - : 
Rule a Wife and Heve a Wife, kicked u Devil to Pay—t ed out Orford, Feb 29.—'1 mor y this i) Wasthrown into the greatest 
the Hvypocrite—hecame the 1 astant—exscited the Wond » | de e ot exe net ents dis ered that a young gent an of 
Merry Wives of Win and only Three Weeks after Marriage, re Lincoin ¢ ege, a te ly and connesions, had committe niecide 
warded the Wheel of Portur Je is W her | PY cutting | t t i lament event has been attributed t 
Distressed M er t P 3 the | man ’ are i of und ngac egia 
Fair Penitent with re arme beer y All's We that Fads We ear t ‘ ' } asemente,— j 
Rosina, then, as you are OF A Co-morre R expect y J eat con erable | " y Oo tind te 
Ruyin—sti'l. « Ite the Sites er {re P [er ‘ P that cl *® expe ’ t thers nda leq, if s beer '¢ 
Reerviting Officer. an na Boid re Hu ‘ » the le he Te ne ! yt whom ewaer 
R np—be care 1! of dealin vi the Liar« ital ; on vou j dtached 
Dnenna; and when you are aseailed by Lovers Vow sk Is H De perate Be y.—In a vn not far from Glascow, one eB 
Jealous, before you appoint the W edding Dav Remes rmeto ‘ e3, ee f the yw yme other of the meme of 
Maid the Mill: tell her Tam no loneer the Gameste and t B of H te t " fate 
have ew the Three and Deuce I have learned a New Wavto (ta!l,¢ Od be rat if t ra cena ¢ e ¢ 
Pay ‘) Dp « andt give Measure r Measure : that lan nite ‘ e beer t ‘ ‘ nh expense t 
Prisoner Large ave much of Fortane's Frolic ved my Wild It w he e ny the wester 5 


| very ilegibly written inthe corner, which have paid no postage : 
please having been supposed by the Post Office clerk to be the 


j 


| 


respecting the will of the late Prince of Conde. inteuds, in addition to | abundant 

ber mansion in Tilney street, and be? estate in Hampshire, to purchase | tion the em 
Baron Gurney is the firs 
. , z | since the repeal of the Test and Corporatio 
| sume the liveries and carriages of the French Royal! Pamily.—Merning | has been for muny years a mem! 
Church, in Mave Pond, 


Pa tic 


”, 


©. betwen 20 and 30 degrees of 
sari t would be from England would obviate 
against emigration on the score of expense. 


i and, if a vent were shus opened for our super 
it might prove a source Of much relief, not to men- 


The workmen have commenced building th 


j her proposed salary in consequence of the Cholera be ing in London. | port the bronze equestrain stotue of th 
| terrace, at the head of the steps leadis 


lumn, we are told, is to be 180 (eet bleh 
rior, leading to # gallery surrounding the st-'ue 


Opening of @ New Dock and Basia —On Thurs: 


opening the New Eastern Dock Fn 
well took place, in the presence of several thousand 
| new work, the first stone of which was lnid by Selim 
Prince, in July, in 1830, is 1,200 feet in ben 
well, adjoining Fletcher's Dock, and ends 
joins the Eastern Basin, and contains two locks and a hand 


‘ek to St 


n Acts 
or in full commanion with 
Southwark, 


ployment arising to shipping in conveying emigrants. 
t Dissenter appointed to the rank 


of Judge 
lie iso Baptist, and 
the Baptist 


e column which is to sup 


trances nnd Basia at Lower 


commodious basin, with 28 feet depth of water 
ceeded £180,000. 
tions in the dock. 


¢ late Duke of York, on Cariton- 
James’ e park 
with a Might of 


The co- 
steps in the inte- 


tay the ceremony of 
Shad. 

The 
Aga, an Egyptian 


spectators 


gth, and commences st Shad 
at New Gravellone, where it 


some and 


The cost hes not es- 


Five ships of the largest size traders took their sta- 


Franks.—We do not wonder that there should occasionally be at- 
tempts to forge franks, while Members, for the suke of affectation or fash- 
ion, hubitaally scraw! illogible hieroglyphies 
M_P., excepting the few who scorn the absurdity, is utterly dewoid of any 
individuality of charncter ’ 
date and address on the top, aud Free, rather legibly, and If you please 


of the Member 


fraud deserves rep 


Walsingham. 
wrote one for her in suc 


her as illegitle 


Considerable sensation has been excited inthe King's P 


} 


We have seen instances of letters 


The Parliamentary 


re 


1 
rT 


neon 


| 


The Princess 


and 


publication of « pretended answer 


Bishops 


the anthor of thir 
intention of annoying 


informed of the co 


which 


honourable to her, and w 


represented with t! 
self and his Majesty 


Veste rday being 


Cumberland, 


her 


view 


eA 


sM 


which has bee 
ty 
line 


te 


coxcombry 


correction 
amusing ilestration of this absurdity, which oceurred to the late Lord 
Aucuste having asked him for a frank, he 
detestable characters, that at the end of a week 
after having wandered ball over England, it was opened, and returned to 


The 


W 


The Princess ¢ omplained to Lord Walsing| an 
then wrote the frank for her «o legibly, that at the end of 


days it was returned to her, marked “ Ponorny.”- 


writing now of every 


Uf you 
signature 
nduced the 
her a rather 


which 
e remet 


, andhe 
nt niple ot 


— Turn 


lace by the 


by the Queen, to the address of the 
An enquiry has been set on foot for the purpose of detecting 
tatement 


n pat forward with an evident 


Iler Moje ty was astonikhed when 


I been giventoa proc eeding 


so truly 


ich she little imagined would have been mis 


of creating @ misunderstanding between her 
vise 


the anniversary ef the birthday of the Duchess of 


Re val 


thei Majesties, the Dukes 
Kent and the Prine: 


ties proce eded to Wing 
turned to town.— March 4 


ty the death of General Alexander Campbell, which 
the 3d 


\ 


cle 


fer, 


ighness received congratulatory 


it Sa 


i, and Prince George of Cambridge 
elegant déjcuner was served to the Royal party 


Saturday last, at Leamington 
Regiment of Foot 


rank of full General on Ist Jan 
| cart, and Kilmorey, were advanced to the same rank 


a | 


has become vacant 


His Majesty's Yrelt 


where she is to be stationed underthe order of her commander Captain 


Charles Baller, C 


B 


the 


and ¢ 


sioucester, the 


att 


the Coloneley of 


its from 
Duchess of 
An 
er which their Majes 


und the members of the Royal ! amily re 


occurred on 
or Cornwall 


Gienersl Campbell attained the 


Royal Severcign 


has 


IX 12, when the Earls of Chatham, Cath 


March 4 


arrived at Chatham, 


superintendent of Chatham Yard 


The 8=th Regiment —The soldiers of this gallant and distinguished re 


| Corfu 
ment, 


al 
| J mmAaIicA 


} nominate 
| of the Mc 
' 


lonel Bir 


It is currently re 





ere Wasans iin reading novels and going to play “That 
ndthe canny Seot vading the snare, “T ougl t rather toin 
your Grace 
A nable B {o tronomic fame, being somenthat barnesed 
n tat the Gariick, byt ncessant fire of puns and repar 
‘ tup around him, suddenly exclaimed to the indefatigable wite 
P y dear fellows, be quiet for half an hour. I vow to Godl 
ha know what I'm eating 
A broken down Corporal (of reg'lars) one day applied to Sic Thomas 
Vail for pecuniars tance, declaring that he was starving. “Tut 
P ‘ the Gene your te d red {ace cives the lie to your 
Is it my Genet cried Pat sure then, don't t 
eve penny of itto my landlord? 
| Duke of Gloucester. has ppoimted jranshy B Cooper, Esq 
FR t e Surgeon in @) to his Royal Hiehnes 
’ e TJ ley: ! as fitted a the snlendid mansion of the Frenete 
j Ianover Square, with the perl furnitare and hangings 
the Ilotel of | Eaceller in the Rue St. Plocentine at 
j 
PARISIAN FASHIONS OF THE WEEK 
4 , 
4 i] phenomenon has made is appearance in some of the most 
" 
j ‘ 
p 
4 ’ 
‘ 
a P 
The 
' 
we 
| 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
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the 26th year of his age 


As 


Noel Hill, deceased 


| occasions with the Duke of Wellington, and to make no sep 


ecelw 


j 
ed 


orted at Madrid, that the Spanish Ambassador in 
positive 


hie 


a private of 


jgiment have voluntarily come forward and sub eribed one dollar each 
| for the purpose of erecting & monume nt to the memory of the late Hon 
| Capt. Monckton, who was nse 
The assassin was draited into the Sth trom a Dragoon Regi 
The object of this affecting proof of regard, Captain Charles G 
| Monckton, was the second con of Viscount Galway, and had joined the 
Asth regiment at Doblin, just seven years previous to the dreadful ea 
tastrophe which terminated his valuable life, the Oth of last August, in 
was going from the barracks to his 
lodgings, # private named Clark, who was actually engaged in a robbery 
to prevent the theft being divulged, shot Captain Monckton through the 
body; who expired two hours afterwards, de eply and sincerely lamented 
by all who knew him 

The doughter of the Hon. Capt. Duncombe Bouverie, R. N., Aid-de- 
Camp to his Majesty, has accepted the hand of the Hon Captain Hay, 
brother to the Fart of Errol, and one of ber Majesty s Equerries 


that re 


James's Palace, Fch. 20.—The King wae this day plensed to confer 
the honour of Kaighthood upon Joshun Rowe Peg Chief Justice of 
| Downing street, March, \.—The King has been graciously pleased to 
nd appoint Major General Waters to be a Kaight Commander 

Honourable Military Order of the Bath, in the room of Co 


inetructions from hie Court, to communi- 


nee without consulting preciously with las Grace, 
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during the last week 
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versally worn last year, are now no 
and for a 
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tpensable 


that, per 
our fair readers thar 


tovcttes which have been universally ad 
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Treen 
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above 


Th 


ype. gathered ap in front of the skirt it 
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the kee by a cameo 
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riment at 


glossy 
It was, to be 


However 
at this innovation is but the 
at it will not be our painful task to re cord, that 
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in the middle by « gold cord, and fastened on the shoulder by # cameo. | minister referred to ® transaction which commenced in July, 1630— 
The foids of the corsage confined ina similar manner. Necklace, ear | namely, the revolution in France. As soon as (his event occurred, aud 
rings, and bandeau of cameos. Coiffare Greeque. The back hair con-| the French Government was established under the dynasty of the pre- 
fined by an arrow orramented with cameos. seut King, the then Govenment of this country lost.no time in recognising 

A robe of sky blue velvet, with corsage drapé before and behind, and | him as 4 sovereign, and communicating with him in the most friendly 
short sleeves of white gros de Naples. On the top of the sleeves wat) manner. Ile was admitted to all thestreaties between this country and 
a drapery of blue velvet, fastened on theshoulder, by a bow of blue rib-| France, and this country recommended @ similar arrangement to all the 
boe figured with silver. A second bow of the same ribbon with very | other courts in Europe. The recommendation was adopted, and the 





long ends, was fixed at the botiom of the white sleeve. In the beir wos King of the French was placed on the same footing as the other sove- 
worn an aigrette of diamondr, and the parure consisted of torquoires sel) reigns of Europe as to all treaties and negotiations. Those treaties im- 
round with diamonds.—March 4. | posed certain duties, aud amongst others was that of establishing the dy- 
Felli AF ey ium. eaty of 1814 that dynasty was 
The Duke of Wellington, and a large party of nobility, oppor wt na ncted ond cdauiel "The! hg A pg? eh “ we ay | that 
the Reform Bill, have held a Meeting, at which it was resolved t# - 6 : nd admitted. ve late hing F 
: i it. The noble Duke, however, bas, 
pase the essond reading of the S m. 'SOS OF . os t 4 | that (reaty as soon as he was acknowledged as such by the other courts 
iven his approval to a plan of Beform proposed by one of bis party, 4) A b o 7S — 
g ‘ e of tue | Of Europe. Those, therefore, who would say that the French Govern- 
new Bill, drawn out by a young Barrister at the request of some o! y thar vi tei A 

; F te i : ; . been adopted | ment had encouraged and protected the revolutionists of Belgium-—he 

moderate Anti-Reformers, is in circulation, but it has not been adopted | : . f 
: ' tt . sided what spe-| Would not venture to say so, for he believed the very reverse o the ease 
by the Anti-Reform Peers generally ; and it is not yet decided what spe) : - oo 3 tj . 

{ ' , ) . (amend. | —bat those who should maintain that they had done so w ould in effect 
cific measure shall be proposed to the House of Peers by way 0 - : Berd ars . ‘ 
Lord Grey's neasure.— Court Journal | be charging them with the open breach and vivletion of every treaty they 

ment o8 Lara tevey Poe we? ee © Count de S | had entered into—[hear, hear}]—for the King of the French was bound 
Captain Hesse, who was wounded im the duel with the | one . zn to. maintain the union between Holland and Beleinm, at least ss ete 
Leon, vatural son of Napoleon. died on Tuesduy night, at Nogent, where | these treaties went. It happened, however that the conduct of the 
he had been removed to from ihe Bois de Bologne. nae French Government was directly otherwise than it was represented by 

M. Berthier, whose release from imprisonment on # charge of baving | ine French Minister; and, if the papers be was about to move for 

» driven his cabriolet against Louis Philippe, we annoanced last week, and) should be granted, it would appear that from the moment the revolution 
who has been again arrested, appears to have been an active member Ol) i) Brussels broke out, up to the time the late Gov ernment of this coun- 
the Carlist Junta, and at the head of a Bureau de Correspondence for pro- try quitted office, the French Government had been consistent in endea- 
Vincial papers in the interest of the ex-Royal family. Some enone | vouring to maintain those treaties. Inthe very first despatch w hieb was 
connected with this affair led to bis re-apprehension but itis now stated, | (yrwarded to this country the French Government stated its desire to 
os the ovidense ot aparetineets, _ ~ Berthier ~~ nase nee - | prevent all interference in the affairs of Belgium by French subjects 
that it was the King against whom he drove; and that the movement, | Cy three different occasions the same wisi was intimated—namely, 
which he declares to have been used for the purpose of avoiding his Ma-| when the Prince of Orange went to Brassels—when he qnitted that 
jesty. was cansed by avery different motive. The King and Queen still | eity—and afterwards when he made the attack upon that city, which had 
regard the thing as accidental; but a different opinion prevails generally | unfortunately failed. Measures, in fact, were taken to prevent any as- 

jn Paris. | sistance being civen tothe Belgians by French subjects. Indeed it was 
The Petition against Reform, presented to the King, on Wednesday, | likely enough that the intention to give essistance never existed with any 

by the Eart of Roden and Lord Lorton, measured nearly a mile, and re- | party; bat still the French Government felt not a little ¢ mbarrassed, lest 
quired the assistance of two persons tu carry if | their refraining from giving it should draw down upon them the ill will 
jof the French people. This was not all, however. for from the time the 
e revolution broke out, up to the last moment that be (the Duke of Wel- 
Kimpervtal Par (fame rt, | lington) remained in office, the French Government was anxious toa 


| deeree for the re-establishment in Belgium of the dynasty of the House 











M. CASIMIR PERIER’S SPEECH. {of Orange—[hear, hear.] Nay, more, that anxiety continued until it 
House of Lords—~ March 16, | was felt that the re-establishment of that dynasty was wholly impracti- 
: Tie Duke of WELLINGTON rose and said that, when be gave no-| cable. Even after he quitted office, it would appear by a letter dated 





ti¢e to their Lordships that he would make the motion with which he in-| the 18th of January, written with the knowledge of the French Go- 
tended to conclude, he stated that the object he had in view was the | vernment, and by another letter, written on the 27th of the same month, 
taking notice of a document to which he would presently call the atten- | that another attempt was niade to restore the dynasty in the person of 
tion of the House. The papers he thea named were merely intended to | the Prince of Orange, although at that time the independence of Belgium 
serve as an explanation to a speech delivered in a public assembly, in| had been already recognised—[hear, hear.] Under these cireum- 





tion was made by a most important personage, and it contained a review | try. All the communications received from England by Holland, as 
of a vast number of transactions, and in particular of some, of which it| to the designs and intentions of that Court, were forthwith made 





where his Majesty's Government was concerned, and on which, for the | declared his wish of having a consultation with the other Powers, 
sake of his Majesty's honour, and that of the Administration he had been as to the re-establishment of his power, or else as toa separation be- 
connected with, he thought it necessary to address a few words to their | tween the twotountries, after his son had returned from his attempt on 
Lordships, and to ca'l on them to look into the documents, to see what 








would begin by drawing the attention of their Lordships to the par.icular | sistance, which the English Government refuse d to give, the French 
passage of the speech on which he intended to comment. | Government stated its apprehension that the peace of Europe could 


1530; but such was, at that moment, the general conviction of all persons | arms—[hear, hear ] Ie (the Duke of Wellington) denied that it had 
as tothe advantages of maintainin, peace, and, consequently, the respect | ever been the intention to interfere inthe affairs of Belgium by force 
due to treaties, that no one at first thought of seizing that revolution as an | of arms. He had never even heard of such an intention on the part 
advanced position against the European system, nor of making use | of any Power, and he knew it did not exist with the French (o- 


Tr) , . ‘ . i . . “se ° 
Perhaps the French Government could then discover some embar- | not preserve the peace of Europe if an armed interference should 


awakened in favour of Belgium, the consideration of veighbourhood, | difference between these facts and the statement ot Monu-ieur Perier, 
; and the interests of frontiers, decided the Government of the King to sup- | 
port the Belgian revolution, always by laying aside previously all ideas of | tion. He was sorry to trouble their Lordships with these details, but 


reign powers. This was the means of rendering this protection effica-| plicated in these transactions—[hear. bear.] He thought it was a 
cious to Belgium; it was an opportunity of explaining fa rly to Enrope case which called for the attention ot Parliament, in order that these 
the true spirtt of the revolution of July iu its exterior relations. France papers might be looked into, for the purpose of seeing if the state- 
of July was about to establish her diplomacy; upon this first step de-| ment of the Freuch Minister was correct. He would just refer the 
pended the nature of her relations with the other governments and peo-| Noble Lord (Grey) to a transaction in which he was ‘himself con- 
ple; in this was comprehended her futurity of peace or war. Well,| cerned, and which he thought it necessary to bring under the consi- 
then, gentlemen, the conduct of Government at that epoch, in affording | deration of the House. Under all the circumstances be trusted that 
a pacific but efficient support to the Belgians, was cpproved of by the coun-| the Noble Earl would grant those papers. The Noble Duke then 
try, salutary for Belgium, and decisive for the system of peace. Let us| moved for the papers of which he had given notice. 

not lose sight of this point of departure, since the policy of Government Rarl GREY said that in refusing those papers he trusted the Noble 
has had a continental reference to it, and because it could not at the pre- Duke would believe that be did so on grounds neither derogatory to the 
sent moment be consistently reproac hed for its fidelity to principles character of the late Government of this country, nor to the honour of 
which bad been unanimously recognized. —Such was the well understuod , the country. ‘The anxiety of the Noble Duke on that occasion, the mo- 
interest of the revolution of July, in its material as well as moral rela-| tives whi h had induced him to make the present motion, and the facets 
tions, for if a war party bad existed at that time, which, regardless of | he had stated, he bad nothing to object to; on the contrary, he meant to 
the honour of arevolution, whose moderation wae its force, should have | confirm the facts the Noble Duke had stated, and possibly that 
called for invasion and conquest, what could it have required, what) confirmation night supersede the necessity of producing the papers he 
would it have been able to accomplish in the then military situation of | had moved for. It was with great satistaction that he bad heard the 


France—afier the dissolution of the Royal guard, the dismissal of the | Noble Duke. The principles which be bad laid down were such as he 


S wise, the division of our force in Algiers and in Greece, and, lastly. th (Earl Grey) could give his ready assent to The Noble Duke had ac 





desertion orgauized Sy the spirit of party, and the e1 ployment of ex knowledged the necessity of keeping up a good understanding, and ever 
traordinary troops in the West and South?!) The u declarad advo- | a union, with Franee,in the pr nt critieal state of the aflaivs of Eu 
cates of war would then have been compelled tu acknowledge (all other | rope; but he stated also thet the value of thet anion consisted in also 
considerations out of the question) that the state of the army rendered | keeping up a union with other states. The Noble Duke o treproach 
this line of conduct absolutely necessary, even though a more enlighten: | him with being too anxiousto maintain this union with France ; the 
ed poliey had not pointed out the prodence of it Rut as it was. the Ga-| considered that, even upon the Noble Duke's own principles, it was for 
rernment did not hesitate to declare that t would recard as an act uf hostility | the interest honour, and the character of this country to keep up a close 
against itself the entry of forcigu troops into Belginm r * | union with France. If it could be shown that the pr sent Government 
No man could read that speecl ‘ any part of it, without seeing | Was acting upon any other princip'e—the but not til then, we tive y 
thatalthouch M. Perier was perhaps, deserving f the applause which | be open to cond me ol (hear hear.) Whenthe Noble Duke warn- 
was bestowed upon him, as being anxious to stay t! volutionary doc- | ed him not to intain this union with France, separately trom other 
trides propagated by other French Governments: vet it was calculated | Powers, he was etoadmitthe trath of the policy he recommended 
to promote that morbid desire of conquest w hb had existed for the Inst ; bat still it was of creat importance to maintain the connes Th nee 
1) vyears—[ hear, hear. ] Che whole speecl to have the «ame  badreceived no cause of complaint ag this count and pon 
object in view That part which related to Ancona clearly betrayed rinciples, such as were laid down by the Noble Duke t 
what was the intention of the speech That, however, was not all that | complicat sti | nt neral topies referr vi \ ‘ 
was stated inthe speech of the French Minister He would refer ther Doke it w me ‘ elie 1 necessary | 
to another part of the speech, in which it was stated that an intimate | would, t ‘ come to the topie under ¢ uss — Noble D 
connection existed between this count md France The Frente ryt | pas ‘ n the sy ( f the French Sliniste ] 
minister observed that England saw the necessity of such a union, and) high autho of that speech he (Earl Grey) wouid « etend to d 
that France felt .te« licactousnes T? counts vs t. indeed, have " 4 thew ! mind the ! dshis st tit w 31 ee ide in 
found it a iatter of necessity bet no doubt cou ‘ t that Franece e Fre ( nib De; ilies. a did 1 I { tt 
found ite usin forwarding hes wri t } r.] Ni ‘ old N i for eit 
person was more d c t he was hin f cordial unior grour t prj ' a ’ 
mainta ned between ¢ two countries | } cessity of miin- | prope 1 { Pa nenta , sion Hew evre it I 
taining & £0 Tint ta !  <e ~ the j ces y " ary t to t fH t 
P or f presers ‘ : ‘ . ‘ . I wae on \ . 1 te ’ ear ‘ ‘ nee i k 
wo vever, tell N Farl (Gres tif tto be at! ‘ f t t ( 
ence with France he moet not} 11 ‘ . ‘ hut wit! tu sas tf ! s t ll tt t} then s mm eras 
other Powers also- [he r, he 1 "Whe t Anco ‘4 pera tt eithon i} ‘ he } telt “ 
arat ifineg warning of what m t ‘ if he cultivated the fiends to eX “ t | been « yihe i M 
of that country only He would 4 that ia case vould have “a on the otlre i, it would not be a conver 
{ deal with a series of such events lt ’ tou " ’ itace, and harsh « ies » the «eneec ‘ Xi I 
is) perhans tothe dishonour, of this country VV ; Puke of V6 ; > ‘ ‘ - the WN _ | 
il liagton) said that this letter was calculated ¢ et er aime et! ' iced t } ve 
; love of « nquest which was fart | ‘ a ne 1 va eicered i re care j nes ' ‘ 
' ’ i ‘ i ‘ t ‘ i 
(i also that no one could feel more fo yt , ‘ Juadtaone nition was drawn to e must adi { N 
I accruing to this from a pe e wit that try. N e could have le Duke t ‘ ent of ! } r w if f 
il] hig! er option than he had of be mer dl af ot rent ; V , } 
Hi abilities of r statesmen and of r P " ‘ a - . : bP . j 
i" ecta ' | i eyes t Hear. | j i! { ) 
‘ . « ji ‘ -or . 


amalgamation, and the present King of the French became a@ party to | 


took, what he thought to be an erroneous, he might say a false view, | known to France, up to the time when the King of the Netherlands | 


rassment. But the rapid march of events, and the sympathies suddenly | take place There was, as their Lordships would perceive, a marked | 


another country. Generally speaking, he would not think of calling the | stances it was impossible to say that the French Government had not} 
attention of the House to o subject of that nature ; but the speech in ques- | enjoyed the fullest confidence of the late Government of this coun-| 


| Brussels. The French Government went so far in its principle of | 
his Majesty's Government really did, and whether it was or was not de- non-interference, that when, at a subsequent pe riod, the King of the! 
serving of the imputations which were cast upon it—[ Hear, hear]. He} Netherlands proposed to this country that it should lend him its as-| 


“The revolution of Belgium broke out at the close of September, | not be preserved if any Power interfered with Belgium by force of | 


of it asao arm, menacing alike peace and the treaties on which it was| vernment. He had never even heard the words mentioned, except | 
base by the French Government telling him that they feared they could | 


ambition, and consequently avoiding all grounds of collision with fo- | he felt that the honour of this country was in a certain degree im-| 


the interference of any other Power with a view to its suppression. He 
had no hesitation whatever in subscribing to the statement of facts made 
by the Noble Duke. It was perfectly clear,from the papers which were 
moved for by the Noble Dake, thatthe French Government, so farfrom 
promoting the revolution, had disclaimed all interference with the affairs 
of Belgium—{hear. hear.) The whole correspondence wes conducted 
in the most amicable spirit, es described by the Noble Duke. He bad 
no hesitation in saying that the conduct of the government of this coun- 
try at that period met with his (Farl Grey's) fullest approbation —[heer 
hear.] There was no evidence whatever of any improper int: rference 
in the affairscf Belgiom. On the contrary, instead of there being evi- 
dence that they bad ona interfere by force to suppress the revo. 
tution, the evidence the ot Way was clear and indisputabie, for when 
thejKing of Holland asked for assistance it was instantly refuse d—[{hear 
hear.] Uf that imputation existed any where against the couduct of the 
king’s government at that time, the Noble Duke himself could not be 
more anxious that he (Earl Grey) was to remove such an unfounded im- 
pression—[cheers.] In the whole course of the correspondence no- 
thing in the shape of athreat was beld out. Having stated thus much 
in confirmation of what had been said by the Noble Duke, he w as per- 
haps justified in assuming that he had superseded the necessity of calling 
forthese papers. He begged also to remindthe Noble Dule that the 
speech of the French minister was generalin its application, and was 
not directed towards this country. As far as this county was concerned, 
Franee bad given no intimation to the effect that if war took place in 
Belgium it would not be possible for France to avoid interference. Je 
might harc heen that France had caused a representation to le made to other 
powers to occupy any portion of the Belgian territory ; but he could only say 
that he lnew nothing of the kind. Wt might or might not be the case, 
but, whether so or not, hefdrew his argument as applicable to the 
question before their Lordships. With respeet tothe papers be would 
repeat, he had gone through them carefully, and his opinion was that the 
statement of the Noble Duke was fully borne out by the correspondence 
—(hear, hear.) He hoped that that admission would be satisfactory to 
the Noble Duke, and that he would withdraw his motion, particularly as 
he must be aware that they contain many things not fitted for publie ob- 
servation. Inthat case the speech he complained of was delivered by 
the King of the French at the opening of the Chambers. He did cer- 
tainly think it necessary to lay it before his Majesty, and subsequently, 
by the desire of his Majesty, before their Lordships. This, however, 
wasavery different matter. It was not the speech of a minister pub- 
lished in a newspaper, but an authentic document—the speech of the 
King of France, not to the French people only but to all Europe—[hear, 
hear.] Tle did think that a misrepresentation in such a speech should 
be setright. It relatedto asinglet ransaction, and the alteration of a 
single word gave a diflerent import to the meaning of the passage. He 
again repeatedhis belief that there never was any intention of an arm- 
ed interierence in the affairs of Belgium; and having stated thas much, 
he trusted that the Noble Duke would feel that the object of his motion 
was answered in a very great degree, and that the productions of 
the papers was, therefore, unnecessary. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that, evenifthe declaration of the 
Noble Earl had not been so satisfactory as it really was, still his state 
ment would have induced him to abandon his motion. He should, there 
fore, withdraw it. It was trae, as stated by the Noble Earl, that the 
speech of the French Minister did obtain circulation in a manner in 
which no speech of a Minister had ever been before circulated. But, 
besides the answer given to that speech by the Noble Earl, there was 
elso another complete anewer given—viz. the letter written by the 
Prince of Orange in January last. He (the Noble Duke) having said so 
much upon that topic, he would not trouble their Lordships with any 
further remarks upon it, but he must be allowed to say one word on 
the subject of the supposed threat of the French Government. Upon 
looking over the documents in possession of the House, their Lord- 
ships would find that, atthe very time when that threat was supposed 
to have been made, this country was not only on a friendly tootin 
with the French Government, but with the Ministers of all the Allies 
at Paris, and with allthe powers of Europe; and if there had been any 
intention of hostililiy displayed on the part of France towards any other 
country, the British Government would have certainly been made ac- 
quainted with it—[Lhear.] According to his own recollection, the transac- 
tions of that period, no intention on the part of any Power to interfere 
with Belgium had been exhibited. He was eladto hear from the Noble 





; ; : | Earl what had been stated, and he would not, therefore, press for th 
and it was that differeace which caused him to make his present me- | : ‘ the 


produetion of the papers, 
The motion was then withdrawn 
_~o- 
REFORM. @ 
From the Times. 

The Duke of Wellington, in the subjoined abstract of the controversy 
with Lord Whancliffe, who repeated to bis Grace almost verbatim Lord 
Harrowby’s arguments—the Duke, we say, threatens that twenty Peers 
(himself, of course, amongst the number) “ will take their leave of the 
House altogether” in case of anew creation. If this does not prevail 
upon Lord Grey to stir himself, we cannot guess what will, The Duke's 


| part, we hear, in the correspondence alluded to, displays no small 


acrimony of spirit. The following is the abstract to which we have 
'liuded:— 

“There is no real reaction in the country.”—Lord Harrowly's Letter. 

“The bill is already out of tashion.”— Duke of Wellington. 

“ He believes Lord Grey has a carte blanche to create as many Peers as 
may be necessary.”’—Lord Harrowby. 

“Jet them create, and he knows already twenty Peers who will 
take leave of the House altogether. The House of Lords will be 
swamped for ever, and the Ministers will be responsible.” —Duke of 
Welling for 

either the Duke of Wellington nor Sir R. Peel will undertake 
the responsibility of a Government formed on the condition of bring- 
nein areforn bill, without which no Government can now exist.”— 
Lord Harrowly 

There is nothing 
kely to arise, that this Government or any other Government conld 
not put down with ease, if it had sincerely a mind to dodo it. Treats 





in the state of the country now, or which isat all 














all apprehensions on this score with the utmost contempt.’ — Duke of 
Hillington 
After the division on the second reading, he may safely rejoin the 
] snd with them enforce such various modifications, which, theugh 
ey mav not take the venom out of the bill, will render some of its pro- 
\ s less noxious.”"—Lerd Harrowly 
i does not anticipate sue h results. If there is revo 
the church of England is overthrown, the King’s 
G | + — Duke of Wellington. 
From the Same 
\ t bette sicned & Metro; tan.’ deals with important matters. 
T sccertion of the author, that ase intrigues are working’ against 
me of the most Valuable provisions of the Reform Bill, we have reason 
) ve is well founded ' But what must be said of that IF/ig Minister, 
ho Srst undertake reform of Parliament, and then, having raised the 
the nconle of Fneland to the highest point of joyous and esulting 
‘ ( bar ws heen cheered and sustained in his noble project, by 
° ned unanimity from all classes of this great nation, which 
ve breathed life almost in a marble statue, by the p! dits of the 
the « soft virtu anda magnanimous devotion on the 
tof he e Sovereign. which may ' characterized as nothing less 
vy im se “ mu twe § y ol such a Minister, if by the curse of 
Pens ence. } , d lie { ‘ yperate inthe disappointment of the 
‘ ‘ had excite ’ frustration of the very measure 
\ P he) ' lf dec ‘ t be it pens ble to Britis! liberty — 
, s tenn thot be Inid th ne to the foundations of a gl 
ed¢ in his life-time to his own memory, and 
hut be < ! alor () icha Mis ster, shou 
n < not enot to say that he h 
h-ow a patior peace ‘ appiness He will n 
ithe fatal deed: it will have en perpetrated by him 
’ ‘ ,er } ‘Ff t . 
" Now let us k what dificulties pave een really enc tere ym 
-— of B ment? Labours. no doubt, 
ave ' 0 } irs ¢ ela n the preparatior ! materrais, 
t! if e.— The statistical tables have heen troublesome, 
bservient have cost, no ubt 
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some wearying consideration. Then there has been a s 
rassing debates, aod of late insalubrious sittings, especially in the House 
of Commons; but what of that? No obstacles to the passage of the Bill, 
worth speaking of, have owed their removal to the King's ministers. 
The King himself, and the people know and feel it, has “ enacted more 
wonders than a “man,’—the people, the people of England, have 
stuck the spurs deep into the flank of many a shy and shuffling jxde, 
among those who are called their representatives, and forced the dog 

ed animals onwards.—It is the nation that bas performed the wort. 

he ministers had only to look on, and be borne forward by the mighty 
current. 

When a difficulty does come,—one which it is not the people's pro- 
vince to surmount,—it renmins whether anything, anything, sad what 
will be done towards overcoming it. If the nation bas well discharged 
its duty of keeping the House of Commons in the right path, will Lord 
Grey, or will he not,—the question is tu us most paintul,—will he eimna- 
late the example set him by the nation, and do as much with the Lords 
as (the nation) have with the member of the other house of Parliament ’ 

We desire a proof of what the n +ble Lord will perform.—The country 
calls aload for it. We are goaded, reproached, persecuted, from all 
parts of England,—from Lord Grey’s own county, amongst others,— 
because in every paper which we publish, there is not an earnest remon- 
strance with his Lordship upon bis tardiness—his supposed irresolution, 
but that is impossible—with regard to this much longed for creation. 

And bas nothing happened within even these four-and twenty hours 
to stimulate Lord Grey to this inexorable duty? [s it not true that Lord 
Harrowby has positively givee in his ultimatum !—Lord Harrowby’s al- 
timatam '—to the effect that he will support the Bill, provided it becomes 
a different Biil,—that is, to support it, on condition ot being first allowed 
the satisfaction of destroying it! Yes, Lord Sandon’s tone on Monday 
evening is a tulerably clear index of the Harrowby intentions towards 
reform. ‘ Let us,” says the Noble Earl, “ deprive the Bill of all is popu- 
lar ‘ venom,’ knock off its legs, and annihilate its power of activity and 
motion; and then, when we can trample on the languid reptile with im- 
punity, why we will let it without our lordly threshold. 

Can Lord Grey give any but one answer, to a propusition so insulting ! 





Can Lord Grey, whose solemn and affecting appeal tu the present age | 
and to posterity, to judge bim as he would “ stand or fall with this great | 


measure,’ can he choose to fall, and confess that he cannnot lilt his 
thoughts to immortality? Good God! when one step only (it deserves 
not the name of effort)is wanting,—when he alone of all menkind ean 


adopt it,—when the King sanctions anéthe people cry for it,—can there | 
I g peo ) 


be a manly heart within the bosom of him who shrinks from such a test 
of his truth? If the minister had not at the very outset resulved to do 
whatever might be necessary for the success of the Reform Bill, what 
miserable childishness, what despicable quackery was it to Lring in the 
Bill at ail!) What rigat has any minister existing to play with the peace 
of a mighty empire, and with the interests, passions, rights—nay, lives— 
of 24,000,009 of his country? At what bar that ever was set up on earth to 
judge the crimes or infirmities of man, would such a culuprit escape un- 
scourged by justice? 
‘ From the same. 

It was not yet decided that Earl Grey would take the management o! 
the Reform Bill, inthe Lords. The state of his health it was supposed, 
would herdly allow him to doso. Lord Brougham would cheerfully 
have un lertaken the task, but is prevented by the pressure of his judi- 
cial duties. Should Lord Grey relinquish the lead in the debates, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, or the Duke of Richmond, it is supposed 
would be selected for the arduous task. 

The letter of our old correspondent “ Radical” deserves perusal. It 
Lord Grey be what he supposes him to be, he ougiit not to have taken 
office in a dangerous crisis: a lad who had never been on shipboard 
might as well seize the helm in the midst of atempest. MWe must say our 
hopes sink daily, in spite of all our efforts to sustainthem. Wow happy shal 
we be if we are compelled to coniess all our surmises erroneous !— Times, 
17th. 





—~—. 
INVASION OF ITALY. 
[The French Minister in a debate on the Budget, offered the following expla- 
nation on the subject: 
In relation to Italy, the Minister stated the efforts which had en made by 


France to induce the Papa! Government to grant certain ameliorations in favour | 


of those towns which had been re placed under i's authority, aod thereby prever 
the recurrence of fresh disturbances. Unforiunately this object had not been 
' 





tained ; on the contrary, fresh disturbances broke ont, and the Austrian troops for 
the second time, entered the Roman States. The French Government, # pport- 
ed by the representatives of other Courts, endeavoured to persuade the Holy See 


to observe its promises, and also to warn the people of the imevitable conse- 


quences of new disorders. Unfortunately the voice of reason was not heard, | 


* Faithful to the policy which I have just described, the Government, acting with 
a view to its own interest, as well as to those of the Holy See, and always re- 
garding the interests of peace, of which the maintenance requires that every 
cause of « ion should be removed with religious care, the Government pre 


serving its leading idea of resting the satety of the Holy See upon means more 


permanent than those of a periodical suppression of insurrection--the Govern- 














ment believed it to be its duty to take a determination, which, far from being au 
obstacle to the solution of the difficulties which it was necessary to remove, ape 
peared on the contrary to render it more easy. It was for tus object that our 
troops landedat Ancona on the 22d of Feb. The Minister then said that having 
explained the principles on which France had acted, he should hasten to declare 
that there was nothing in the proceeding which should give the giitest uneasi- 
ness tothe fnends of peace, or that could occasion any interruption of the bar- 
mony which subsisted among the different Fowers, who would act upon this 
question, as nponallothers, with a view to the commun good Phe expedition to 
Ancona, ut to Belgium, was conceived in the general spring of peace. 
Thus, gentlemen (said M. Perter) the presence of ovr soldiers in Italy will pro- 
duce the efect—an effect of which we can have no doubt—of contrit g to protect 
that part of Europe against any collision by strengthening the Holy See, by pro- 
curing rea! and certain advantages to the population of Italy, and by terminating 
those pP ul interference which are so troublesome to the Powers which are 
engaged im them, & which might become the consta ulject of apprehension for 
the repose of Furope.” 

[in the Bevtish Parhament, Lord Aberdeen, late Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
closed a spe« made by hm, in consequence of this measure of the French Go- 
vernment, by observing :---] 

It was so extra inary a proceeding, that he was in hopes that the Fret G 
vernment itself was not responsible for il----a nd that such an ¢ ! t 
still he g as would remove the danger to the peace of the civ 1 wor 
must be very evident. As matters at present appear to stand, t t 
doubt but at the peace of the « ved world was seriously « by t 
most extraordinary and preposterous proceeding, and he hoped tt fore, that t 
Noble Earl would be able to state that the French Government totally wows 
this act of the Commander of their troops and ha aul ! ar ! 
toall the nations concerned in the pr rvation of the fundame terventiona 
laws of the iiized States. 

Ear! Grey, reply, said, He certaimly not ed to « rit 
ple of th N Far that every i affecting the nera ’ ' i 
must be matter of anxiety to Great Britain. He (Lord Grey) had ! 
miinta principle, a he ti 4 red t t t ut af | ° 
selfto q more or less re y nnected w ‘ - 
lity of Euro; He w further say, that what had r itly haj tA 
na, on its first pearance bore ae ir er at ! 
mediately ted with the pe of | M 
under t ‘ ion, they could not properly be ca { 
measur re, however, taken, wh were well re ed by j G . 
ment, ai were communicated t e Austrian Minist ext } 
entire sa . Nay, more: there was not the lea t : 
same sSatisi nat Vient be yw ny f 
since receiwe from that Court. {¢ r 7T 
having state m, he wished to ask eve t Nol Earl w ther 
nient to foree Ministers ito further explanations! |Hear.}] H 
conhdent t the transactions (wit ain said had as) 
surpr ar n) w 1 not ' y i | ‘ ‘ 
the peace | . 

Ar \ weoft ccupa 4 ' stion at 
the fur r nediateiy perie j fF 
jy? y ' not ofetaliy, Gev ' 
dux t s mman ng t ex r . . 
persed 
—-—— 

War- Office March 16.—3d Rect of Drag q Cant. W W I] 
ley, from the _?p of the 91h Let Drags. to be Capt. pas t , 
between the full-pay of Cav. and lof. v. Warrington.—Usth Reet 


| 
Let. Drags: Cor. G. J. Walker. to be Le iy pur., v. Th 6 PI 
to the 63d Regt; J. Cox. Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. Waike 


th Let. Drags: Lt.-Col. J. T. L Brudenell. from the. h. p. to be 
Lt.-Col. v. J. Thackwell. who exch. rec. the diff —I«t or Gren. Reet 
of Ft. Gds: Capt. P. 8. Stanhope, to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur 


v. Charlewood, who rets.; Lt. Hon. Angustus F. Foley. to be Lt. aad 
Capt. by pur. v. Stanhope; Hon. J. Lindsay, to be Ene. and Lt 
pur., v. Poley —35th Regt. of Ft: Lt. H. D. Griffith, from 


’ +} e } 
fo be Lt. v. D. L. Cos. who exchs., rec. the diff—4ist Fi: Ens. E | the principles of her own. We have marked the expressions in italics | 14th iast: Mr. Mabon, and Mr. Cramsie of the island of Jamaica 


recession of ha-| 


Darvall, from the h. p. of the 601 eget. > o. it , . = hleaiiina, . 
to the 67th Re Seah do: Cea F b. Pertridge hon Tae hone We ave strong becring on this point, and the following comments 
to be Capt. v. Nettey, who eschs.—O3d do: Lt. R. Lane to be Capt ofthe Times will moke the whole matter abundantly clear:— 
by par., v. V icary, who rets; Lt. F. Thorold. “rom 13th Let. Dregs “The Morement speakers and writers in France will rejoice at last 
to be Lt., v. Lane.—66th do: Lt. J. M. Russell, from the =oth Regi. night's coaversation in the House of Lords, as it will enable them to 
to be Lt. v. Healy, who exchs.—67th do: Ens. G. A. Carrie, to Le replenish their quiver with some keener arrows against M. Casimir 
Lt. without pur., v. Thomson, app. Adjt. of a recruiting district ; Ens, | Perer, than any which they have hitherto discharged at that very meri- 
Heney Kemble, trom the 4]st Regiment, to be Ensign, vice Currie. | torions, but mot very popular, Minister. ‘The supply comes from the 
70h do: Lt. 8S. White, to be Capt. without pur., v. Samson, dec.; Ens. | Dake of Wellington, the last person in the world to * suspected of aid- 
J. L. Wilton, to be Lt, v. Whyte; T. C. Timins, Gent., to be Ens. by | ing such allies; aod though bis Grace himself alwnys acts according to 
pur..v. Wilton; Lt. J. G. Corry, to be Adj., v. Whyte. —73d Do: Gent. | the rules of honourobie warfare, we are afraid that the faction to whom 
Cadet W. B. J. O'Connell, from the Royal Military Coll ge, to be Ens. | he bas presented these shatis will be able to Up them with poison. The 
Without pur., v. O'Brien, prom. in the 74th Kegt.—74th Do: Ens. A.) havoc which they will then inflict, with each Weapons, on pablic eharac- 
U Brien, from the 73d Regt. to be Li. by pur., v. Pocock, who rets.— | ter in Prance, will not be confined to one ministry or one minister, but 
77th Do: Capt. J. P. Neliey, from the 56th Reet. to be Capt.,v. Par. | extend tothe King and to every set of servants on his Majesty bas 
tridge, who exchs.—7%h Do: Ens. 'T. Isham, to be Lt. by pur.,v. Fal. | calle d to bis councils since the late revelution 
ton, prom.: H. L. Cordross, to be Ens. by par, v. Isham. —Siet Do: “Weneed pot remind our readers thet no greater enormity in the 
Maj. C. F. Maclean, to be Lt.-Col. by pur .v. Creagh, who rets. ; Capt. eyes of the Movement party could have been committed by any French 
R. UW. Willeocks, to be Maj by pur , v. Maclean: Lt. A. Splaine, to be | Ministry, than an atitomptto stite the He'gic revolution, or to restore 
Capt. by pue , v. Willeocks; Ens. J. Gilby, to be Lt. by po * Splaine; | the dominion of the Oranve family, over the Belgie provinces. M. Pe 
bE. Boyer, gent., to be Ens. by pur.v Gilby.—89th Do? Lt. R.'T. Healey | rier felt this so much, that in order to gein popularity forthe councillors 
from the 66th Regt. to be Lt, v. Russell, who exchs: Ens. and Adj. of his Suvereign, he bas lately used some freedom with official truth, 
C. Lee, to have the rank of Lt—96th Do: P. W. ‘Taylor, gent. to | and represented the revolution of July at Paris as always affectionate to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Blencowe, prom : her daughter—the revolution of September in Brussels. The Duke of 
Unattached —Brevet Lt.-Col. Lord A. W. M. Hill. from the 2 Wellington, on the contrary, sperking from official recollection, and 
Drags. to be Lt.-Col. without pur.; Lt. R. Patton, from the 70th , confirmed by Lord Grey, speaking (rom officiel documents, shows that 
Regt. to be Capt. by pur.; Ens. E. W. Blencowe, from the 06th Ft. the Freneh Government, down to the period when bis Grace left office, 









































































































































































to be Lt. of Inf. by pur. always professed its desire to contribute to the restoration of the House é 
Staf.—Lt. J. Thomson, from the 67th Reet. to be Adi. of a re- | of Nassau, andto revive those treaties which united Holland and rts 
: = : 5 J i, - ee ; as | 
cruiting district. v. Hill, dee. Belciam under one chief The admission of the Duke's statement, 4 
Garrisons.—Capt. A. Halthide, on the h. p., to be Fort Adj, at therefore, gives a double blow—it wounds the popularity of M. Lafitte « pe 
Honduras. cabinet, and atitecks the veracity of M. Perier. é 
Memoranda —Lt. W. M'Kenzie, h. p. Nova Scotia Fencible In- It cannot be too much regretted that so ‘able a man as the present ‘ 
fantry, has been allowed to retire from the service, by the sale of | Prime Minister of France should have given way to sach apolitical, . ‘y 
| an unattached commission. | clap-trap, and should have addressedto the Chamber,jwithoutfeonsul'ing ty 
7 | official docaments, statergents which the papers in his own office were ; 
THE CHOLERA. | able to disprdve. 4 
Council Office, Whitehall, March 19 Now, after looking at the invasion of Italy and the above disclosure 4 
=e eee F . a «7 | what conclusion must we arrive atasto tie motives and tactics of the '¥ : 
~s 2 wr) z ~ - 4 . ; ; 
a a 28 s+ present dynasty? Simply this—thet while Lous Philippe keeps np the bil 
PLACE AND DATE e ba 3 4 Fa LD appearance of following out the principles of July, he is willing to pro- Nh 
sicitinisiendlt tas ms Pd : a shies > % && | pitiate the northern powers at the very expense of those principles Ile 4 
} + & se = = wi ‘ ‘ 
ee a was, now the truth is told, willing to smother the Belgie revolution, yet : 
| : e > 5 in order to propitiate his own eulbjects, bia Minister’ now declares that {7 
LONDON. France supported that revolution. Ile asked permission to rend an Ht 
Cc : pm i 
ity ef ° ° , ; . ; 
intmtin hie. ..... 4. ki . ge R as », army to Italy to act in conjunction with the mandates of Metternich, ja 
re CG BRIVOP. ccc ccos ces ccesecece ‘ 6 ] > . » ye 
ee Ee eee ee ; p> 4 1 1 4 10 6 and then declares that the propagation of liberalism is his object. We t 
b SMD. iad, dedi oka a anti ined “ade euae de i— - - I 6 ‘ hese He 
eed GR Mae i ; he ; shall see how these things end te 
I oe ea Riecee cee ae hiked ae 6 9 oe 06 ~ It will be impossible forthe Government of France to wear the mask by 
) EE Sawn G86 &56uboaeeas is 3 } ; 436 16 ' 
| tr ae os. Eby RP 4 l ! . . . "much longer ; they willbe « repre tle d to assume a definite course of po- ’ 
1) POSS | SCREEN ROE eg Maa rk Se . } « 4 07 16 lities, and to embrace the revolutionary cause heartily, orto throw them: 
Christel -} 4 , = 54 4 " . ‘ ¢ 
Ww ae one : > = i. selves into the arms of the Holy Alliance, and again trust to the stip: 
Chelsea ....... 4 > , Th 12 | port of foreign bayonets k 
Paddin: ‘ > tothe ° . : i ! : . "4 England is, undoubte dly, dissatisied with the expedition to lialy— 
iS NIN SR on ne DS ; | I | 1 7 5 | this is suffic ently apparent from the speeehes of the premierin the Lords, 
es CIMT Rises occ nse es 2 } } 2 ’ , ' . 
Aneesh et ; ° : : aE? 1 + + andthe remarks of Lord Palmerston io the Commons. The London 
« pel. tee eee } e 2a Ss . 
St. George's in ee a ae ee ; 13 7 Courier makes admissionsto the same purport Darl Grey, it will be 
POE co sh olucincs keaie ! 
bs pees te teeee tre Be yy | seen by our extracts, found i necessary, to teke certain measures— 
» . . . - “* . “* ** + o is , ° 
Brentford . goad - j ! 3 i7 7\ though what they are does not appear; bet they were well received by 
| ’ ee 5 , v Austria, and not objected to by France 
, .. 139 86 38 25 162 ox 4} The manner in which the invasion of Italy was effected, has given 
| Council Office, "hitehall, March 20 general umbrage It appears that the gates of Ancona were forced 
THE COUNTRY. 
a Pi > Mar h ie : open and the ploce occupied by the French, by open violence, and in de : 
‘ if elds, &c. are pesonceesece 6s = - . 
Preston Pans, March 17............. l l ! l 14) fiance of all remonstrance on the partof the Malian officer in command ; sl 
Mussulburgh, March '7.............. 1 1 l 447 20 TY ' , d hist " it . a 
West Pans, March !7.. tee 2 I i 10) ( here have been some serious disturbances at Grenoble, in France, we 
Coldstream, March !7.... ‘ , Te | 1 1 18 77 e but they were promptly suppressed. They are attributed as usual, to at 
Edinburgh, March 17 ; edexeaee 4 - } I ; is iW : . a” 
a gh, ; » Carliat 
| Water of Leith, March 17 .............. 12 3 # 4-9 14 gy | the intrigues af a nctiate Vig 
Carron Mille, N. B., March 17 i ; a eo 7 ; it appears that Count Bourmont andthe Duke of Ragusa, Marmont he 
Cae@enocn, BEOtOn 8F cc ccccccesesccesco’ f I ! 6 } j . , ‘ P 
iG aagow, Mar h 17. : °4 12 10 3 23 R ' 4 have taken the oath to Louis Philippe, and that both will be speedily i b 
Palloy. Miers 17 .............0........ 16 12 \ 4 9 TC, 12; | restored to the ranks of the French Army Vs 
-allokshaws, March 17 ‘ . ne : ; 
Fs kirk “Match 7 2 ef ; & oi : - Phe last intelligence from Don Pedro left him at Terceira, making ? 
ae ee rr ee rere 7 } 1 5 3 2 11 | preparations fora descent on the island of Madeira Capt. Sartorious, Ly 
Tota 100 y= r ” a 72 9 who commands his lect, bas been struck from the Admiralty List, being 
Total from places where the disease has eeased, and from which absent without leave 
| no returns have been received to-day ........ sonceges 1743 1284 The affairs of Belgium still remain in their fo: mer position The 
| Grand Total seeee 6515 2046 | Mission of Count Orloff is not yet understood, nor does it appear that it 
Ww. has bee ipro uctive of any particular benefit 
. MACLEAN, Secretary " “a : 
; he Reform Billhas passed the Committee t be 
Exchange at New York on London 0U days bi4 “A 104 per oent ' : , and been read a third 
te awww |time, It was discussed on the 10th of March and adjourned, as the 


438) ol Wa AE 7 Bf {) VW Die har were determined to have another round 
, aE - — . Every arrival proves that the objection to the creation of Peers lies 


NEW YORK, SATUR®AY, APRIL, 21. 1532 with Earl Grey, as we have repeatedly affirmed 


attacks da ly in00 that nobleman, two of which we have quoted, to 


Phe Times repeats its 


By the Hudson, from London, we have received our files to the 20th ult 











| y th ferocil | { "| 
, : show tl fero y vl ei cCharncte Ahere is Certaml reason tu a 
The extraordinary crusade of the French troops against Italy, and the : ' one 4 p 
agg bade - ' . ‘ 4 prebend a division among the Tories on the point of ree ceiving the nil : 
suspicious oObscurify Ww ch enshrouds the transection is the main : P ' , 
soniin cof latall ' a ibyt lat ' into Committee: but it will not extend beyond that Indeed we see no 
pir elligence receives e late ar als whe Deo { , , 
| yom gene eive yt f irrive or wheat purpose rounds to supposes hat it « pies t Lorde ina Nape any Way satis 
they were sent is by no means obvious That their errant is to foster | factory to the Ministry lu consequence of this, and the reluctance of 
. ’ ' . », or " , ‘ : ' i , 
and protect the popular party in opposition to the views of Austria is * arl Garey to create 5 a, 8 Cr ein the © abinet is again spoken of 
; aie The ¢ era, it Will be observed by the Returns, continue . 
impossible, for the force is to small to effect any such object, and, ' ae . tues to make 
- : hy "u eacy progress in the british met opolis Funds, #3 
moreover, the Austrian commancer has received them as friends Parliat 1} r ted £100,000 for the relief of the sufferers in 
Have they then gone to promote the wiews of Austria, and to assist in Dat ) “'. Vincent, and St. Lucia, by the dreadful hurricanes of 
‘ f ‘ ‘ A 
rushing the rising spirit of liberty in the Papal States? If so, what ““A" ' : 
’ ? The t of Belmore is positively r Hed fre ‘ 
1 4 ore iy y ree ed om Jamaica Lord Mul- 
will regenerated France say to this kind of illustration of the principles + ted ¢ a i 
» “ave i ie repo ‘ >succeecd him he recall did not grow out of 
of “the three glorious days Che French Minister, to be sure, gives | the jate transactions in the island, ae that reeall had been resolved on by 
hi explan tions, whie! ve have inserted elsewhere Accor ling to these his Moje ty Gor roment j evious to the receipt of the news of the 
. nenrrect '" _———— 
explanations the espe tion is intended to protect the Pope, aad secure , —_ 
form Petition to U ~~ = = 
the successor of St. Peterin histightful inheritance; but the successor Reform | wn to the King from New York I . following conversa. 
, . m to ein the House of Commons, on the 27th of Febuary We 
f St. Peter does not wish or re juireany such assistance, and protest copy fror « Times P 
roun ly inst the conduct of} voluntar) mrdians. The improvemeuts Mr. HUNT isned 10 ask a juestion of the Noble Lord opposite (Ab 
whieh his unbidden guests propose to make in his Hokiness's system of | “0 re «to reform An address to the King in favour of Reform, 
° ‘ned by between G00 and 700 British subjects residing F 
temporal government are, it would seem, offensive to the notions of Ws a ‘ oe } ‘ iding in New York, 
had been to arded to Earl Grey for presentation to His Majesty Parl 
Parise t . , , nr. ‘ - . --— are 1 oe ‘ ‘ ; 1 . - 
I bint ty But the mprgvements e are told are to be re- | Grey bad returned an answer now in his (Mr. Hunt's possession, stating 
commended in conjunction with Austria, and we are therefore to infer tat tv t cline presenti the address, onthe ground of want of pre- 
at Perini steel, heeomn h.celormes he may be 6c. bat we | cede t I! yuldeee no res nwhy the address of British subjects resé 
mR. ding in any part of the worl uld not be laid before the King. « 
ave our doulns if the march of intellecthas wroucht any such chance ‘ +) ‘ ‘ King, and he 
) wished Lnaow if e oddress in question could not yet be presented 
n the latitude af Vier mt ; , a4 
in the latitude Vie ‘ I. AL THORP nid it was the first time he had heard of the address; 
In connection with this subjeet, the debate which took place in the ut j thatthe waol of precedent was, under the ciruametances 
J in . 
rilenot having been presente 
House of Lords, « mied to our journal of to-day, is of much imp — ue shes presented 
a ' . . trilis merican Land Compe _ lerst ’ ; 
ance Phi debate we brought on by the Duke of Wellington om British Ame vf ; pany It is unders ood, says the London 
; Times, thet the basis of an arrangement agreed to yesterday between 
or 4 f — . ne te a he th lv stave < . A. P . ° y “ 
} pe eciea wi e eaily stage of the Belgic tive ce pet n of the Dritie.-American Land ( ompany and Lord Gode 
evoluti j rder to convict M. Perier of inace uracy in one « fi ‘ has been highly satrefactory The Company is to take up certain 
eeche French ¢ yber. The production of the papers wa antities of land in Lower Canada, Clergy and Crown reserves, and 
' i 


pay for the same from lime to time, as it may be taken possession of. 
Parl’ : . 7 Half the purchase money to be laid out in public works in those parts of 

ris nis f all the Duke's statements These statements, if +h. province wt ich the Company may select! wither operations Go- 
will be observed, were to this effect—that the French Government | vernment to grant a charter limiting the liability of the shareholders to 
¢ the amount of their respective subseriptions. The gentlemen of the 
Deputation were greatly pleased with the candour with which they were 
received by the Secretary of Btate.—Mareh 17th. 


opposed by Earl Grey, and indeed rendered inneessary by the Noble 


were most anzious to replace Belgium under the sway of the King o 
J 
Holland. even at so late a Y riod as January, 1831; whereas M. Verier | 


NOW asse that ' omotec to! : , e . , 
OW as s " France promoted that revolution in illustration ef | Passengers in tee Creole, from New Orleans. which arrived om the 





















































































































































April 21, 





THe Albion 





aaa . nse aneaea | olemnaitn, ivin ou power to whip all the ‘ half-miserable’ English | secure [rom every tempest.” We are obliged to wait tor the tides, whe. 

MR. COBBETT'S LETTER TO MR. O'CONNELL, anves rah = Trelend, and mie power to whip all the youths of ‘ wild | ther coming ~~ ingens a sae me all our moorings and double 
inst the Proposition establishing Poor Laws in Ireland | merriment’ that come to England. ‘This would set all to rights in @ trice ; | moorings, Our ships are frequently driven on the beach or out to sea 

On his Speech aga er met 1.) ad you will preserve your ‘gape island’ from the contagion of the sulks; These tuils and dangers are, it seems, unknown to freland, to the People 


At Mr. Johnson's Lime-place, Manchester, 14th Jan. 1552. and if I did not clear ours of the ‘wild merriment,’ there should be | of w hieh, * ey ety Bw pe of “time and tide waiting for no 

We now come to the assertions which from their character, and from | neither whalebone nor whipcord leftin England. ; man, — ~ “— y wit we a —- sete ; 
one and the same term being applicable to both onght not, fora moment,| But now let us (and soberly, if it be possibile, ) take a more minute It wt no jo - Fey + al ng! 0 md ' - the blessings of God 
to be separated: namely, | That, in the town of Shrewsbury, you saw look at these general assertions made by you. They, taken fairly and | have been perverted by the English,” until, at least, you have repiied to 


without exaggeration, amount to this: that the English Poor Laws de- my answer to your chorge against us on that score, and besides, the pub- 
yurece whipped ont of the town;” and 2. ‘That “ Mr. Sturges Bourne | grade a people, destroy all independence of spirit, and, in fact, make’ tic howe fpr ee | om gr gee er ye mt that Emancipation, 
improvement in the law: for he provided that, after the Irish | them slaves. Beivre I come tousk you how these assertions are sustain. which you o}tame even ey< 0 the extento your petitions, as all thet 
made an impr oa “i ne chenld be sent ) oat ” As you positively as- ed by the comparative concition and character, and manners, of the | [reland wanted tu make ber contented and happy and everlastingly rate- 
aren eon y See Suoueile at Shrew ebary, i must suppose ‘that |) Eaglish and the Irish, you will perhaps permit me to ask you how Moses | ful to England: end that oo pledged youreelt that ibe sdoption of that 
Bh a tr ee \ d for Lam sure you never caw such a placard in| came to make such ample provision for the indigent poor; how the) measure would enable the Government to draw additional millions of 
Regaad. ort stew +“ certainly in Tiegenery or Connaught of some- | Apostles came tudo the same, and to establish the order of Deacons for | revenue — sepieie1 ho ete paths red ft Eupotien those your 
where; at ay rate, Lassert that you never saw it in an English town. the express purpose of superintending the tables at whieh the poor were a-thousan time rr ~~ ca ge yee eniny we deny you the 
As to the eecond of this couple of assertions; first, in no bil) ever| relieved; how the Catholic ( ‘hurch came to receive alllands and other right to come 4 to us | = ; pe oa or the nung? of God. 
brought #, by Giarges Bourne is there one single word about Iris ila | real property as well as gifts in mouey, in the name of the poor, and io Y ou must | r 0 pope o er a ma contees that your 
bourers,’ and in no law tial ts now in existence, of that ever Was In ex) Ho other name; how that church came to allot one third part of the | country dpa ad o af — 2 - 1 _ greak Aigtish institution, 
i : rowi . fabout, the whipping of | tithesto the poor, which in Ireland, you say, the Protestant Parsons which we are about to render you, and whieh you are endeavouring to 
etd oct “Tr aa 2 setae mt ao ! ~ t the matters of this! “filehed” fromthem; you will Ho rhaj $, permit me to ask you how all prepare your miserable countrymen to reject as a scourge, Look at the 
ons = nat eas Bb nate gine thooghis ar ghily masings, and | this came to be, il Poor Laws, that is to say, regular reliet to the indi- difference in the working people of the two countries. You have, if you 
*} p= ll pele al “Bs! td has v a nate fed thet it was the sub-! gent have a natural tendency to degrade, brenk down the spirit, and en- speak the truth, the advantage over us, in climate and soil: and you 
> the ger a mathe ation aiaanedl ia r moan an exiilerating draught | slave men; for, mind, the act of old Betsy ceme to supply the place of | bave, you soy, a people, “ brave, patient, generous, Lardy, good-hu- 
Fett of a a ' Pay atte amticeds eat the certain and regular parochial relief, before secured to the People by | moured, laborious, and intelligent.” Yet kok at the difference in the 
et Bellamy» —— vard the sufferings ofthe Irish here; were the statute as well asthe commouand the cannon law. Youwill, [dare | people, and particularly the working people, of the two countries! 
Bats 1 geo ts the of ~< + ioaend a a tin y them home, we should | say, answer by saying, that if Moses. the Apostles, Seint Austin, Pope | Look at it—consider it well—here indeed is matter for an Irish legis- 
to let them die In the re nee sag eet le: iv tn, lhe send ose ty leave the | Gregory, and the makers of Magna Charta, had been aware of the mani-| lator to think, muse and meditate upon. When did you, or any body 
only He acting upon your own principle; lor you propo But t | id’ ‘ce epengied ye pe rove ow Sexgponyanen tt ) \ 
stranger, eveoin his own country, without any relief a! all. ut how | fo Jlessings and stinking shell-fsh, ‘ 


1, nettles, and agitation, | else, ever see or hear of Englishmen prowling abont in bands of half. 

vu, Sir, reconcile with your profession of adesire to see the two | they would have made an exception as to the “ Green Island.” Well, | naked beggars, in apy country upon enetn 9 when did you ever hear of 
etn cael ly united: how can you reconcile with this profession | but the mere colour cannot signify much in such a case; and then let | the necessity of taking them up by force, and carrying them like male- 
aie coset’ ~ that there is . law in England, authorising the whipping Ol | me ask you, whether you deem the People of the Unite d States of Ame- | fact rs aod woeng Chews back upon their native shores—when did you 
Irish lubourers befyre they be sent home? IL hope seme one has told | rica to be degraded, destitute of independent spirit, and siaves? | ever bear of them being an incumbrance to any people amongst whom 


any: on whick were inseribed the words “ Vagrants and Irish la- 


| . . . 
you the story sod Unat want of time prevented you from looking after Now, Sir, to be serious for a tittle 5 th yugh a lawyer, it was no duty Soy Sees . he re ha me of their hovels, did you see or hear of 
thie law. ‘The falsehood being so entire: in not having ‘a shadow | incumbenton you to know the ia ws of the | nited States of America; Eng ish a - vere lee, ove s, in songeed, we the pig, the flesh of 
of trot to give it countenance, 1 cannot hgip hoping thal this is the case | but, asa geatiemanand aman ot learning, it might be expe cted of you, hieh they Ww ere _— ‘ o to taste, roth feeding on the same root, 
{ see, in the coarse of the year, many hundreds of the going to Bristol that you understood som thing of the law sofa country of so much im- at the same board, warme ap same chimneyless fire, and both 
in very commodious caravans, drawn by good horses, s noking their | portance; and as a legislator of this kingdom, so very extensively, in blag kened by the same me e; When, since you talk of the “naked 
pipes, and foll of your admired “wild merriment.” N ‘ver are they | various ways, cornected with that re} ublie, give me leave to think cells” of the Len house, ait a ee of ot of them living 
whipped, and there is no law (or whipping them, in any case in w hich an | that it was your duty tu know something of the prin ne laws in fore e per eg she os ner mV on wate es, andt my ering at a time re- 
Enclishman would not be whipped. | in a country, the freedom aud prosperity of which have become subjects | ceiving ‘ 1€ lust o ices oo gee pre paratory to death from starva- 
Equally destitute of truth is the assertion, that“ Clergymen of the | of so much admiration throvuzhout the civilized world } et, that you tion; when since you ce t em slaves, did you ever see or hear of one 
Church of England bave sworn, thet, out of every twenly women of| know nothing of these laws, more than you do ot the laws ol the Che- | ol them applying the cringing anc fawning appellation of “your honour” 
classes, that were married by them, nineteen were preg-| rokee nation of savages, is certain: otherwise it is impossible that you | to any baman being, much less to any thing, though groom or footman, 
»bation of the | from w hom they ¢ xpected to coax a farthing ora mouthful of pread: 
it. The tale is across mis-representation of evidence given be fort a | English poor laws: seeing that the famous act ot the 43d year of Eliza- | when did you ever hear of English labourers who needed, or who would 
committee of the Hoase of Commons in 1828, when the overseer of | beth is in full foree in every state of thaterepublic, and that it is acted coutentedly suffer, an employer to stand over them at their work; when 
Pelham, in Hertfordshire, told the committee, that nearly the whole of | upon in the most kind and attentive manner, [ cannot speak positively, did youever hearo! their dwellings being destitute,of every mark of clean- 
the young women were pregnant before they were m urried; because, | but [think that we could not pay less than filly thousand dollars a year, liness and of decent reserve, having about them no traces of human exist- 
being too poor to pay tie expenses of the wedding, they generally put| in poor rates, in the city of Philadelphia, 32 years ago. I dare say that | ence within, except the feculent heap at the door, which nature herself 
it off, till the parish was glad to pay for it. But was this the fault of the the poor rates of the « ty of New York now emount to more thana would call upon them to hide; when did you ever see or ever hear talk 
poeriaws! No; but, as was shown by the same evidence, the fault of | hundred thousand dollars a year. Both cities have poor houses of pro- of one ot their rural habitations, not having aboutit (untess rendered 
the tases, which made the farmers auuable to pay the labourers a sulli- | digious dimensions: and, whieh will, doubtless, fill you with indignation, impossible by local circumstances goose bury and currant bushes, beds 
ciency of waces, and that this latter made the labourers so poor that | the youths of * wild merriment” are the most numerous and most per. | ol parsley and other herbs, plants of wall-flower and biennial stock, 
they were unable to get married before the pregnancy became obvious | manent inmates of the “uaked cells” of tho ie poor houses! Many a|¢ lumps of polyanthuses, daises, and bulbs, end otherflow ers, and, where 
to the parish officers, Thus the poor laws, instead of being the cause! score dollars have [ myself paid for the relief of the merry lads and | | ossible, plants of roses and honey-snekles, trained round their windows, 
of this shame to the young people, actually came in and prevente dthe | lasses, in both those humane cities, and never grudged so todo; and or over their coors, with the gre atest care and the greatest taste, of all 
Soildren from being born out of wedlock many a pound have I paid for the relief of similar merry persons at Ken- | ‘vbich t gether with apple-trees grafted by their own hands, and together 
The same may be said of your statementsrelative to the letting out of Eng sington; but not without grudging, knowing well that what I pay in| ith talls wi bers, the re sult of their ow n care; they aie more ina cir- 
lish dabourere to bire to the highest bidder, and of all the other degrading | this way is, in reality, given to the crafty and hear l-hearted landlords in cult, embracing ten rural parishe s of England, than there are to be found 
measares adopted by overseers. They are abuses of the poor laws and | freland. I neverlived in any place in America, without paying poor- | 1% possession Ol all the millions of labourers that inhabit the “ lovely 








tue poor ¢ ! 
nant No Clergyman in England ever swore this, and no one ever said | could have put forth, even in Dublin this sweeping re 













































































not evias created by the poor laws; they have risen out of recent altera-| rate. And iteven happened, when [tived in Long Island, the overseer land; when, lastly, (not to suffer the provocation to urge me further.) 
tions in thove law s, and not out of those laws themselves, as is clear from | of our township, North Hampstead, came and took a servant girlaway | ¢! | you ever see or hear of an“ English slave” disowning the country of 
the fect fiat those laws existed for about two hundred years before any | to her township | Fiushing.) she being ina state which the delicacy de- | iis birth, and w herever foun j, und under whatever circumstances, not 
of those es ils and oppressions were heard of. : manded by Irish ears forbids me toname. We being greatly in want of | !orw ard to proclaim himself an Englishman, and to boast of the honour 

As to the farming of the poor, supposing it to be done ap mn inst princi- | the services of the girl, | begged hard for a respite for afew days; bat ol the name ! a f Pa 
ples, what i¢itmore than putting children to be boarded by the year? | the ex officio guardian of the morals and the aioney of the township, NOW, Sir, avoiding as something too painful to encounter, a detailed 
ffeare be ta&en that the contractor do what he ought fo do, there is| wes inexorable: * Mr. Cawbat comes from Oid England; Mr. Cawbut exhibition of the other side, do Laseribe the difference to the nature of 
nothing either uuiust or degrading in this + and if he do not do his duty, | must know the law, and Mr. Cawbut must know that the law must be '"!e Irish people to any inherent vice in them? by no means. JT ascribe 
and the poor people complain, the payers of the rates Lave no intere st, | obeyed; and, with that, he pat her into his cart, andaway he took her 't to the difference in the treatment received by the ty o people from their 
and env le ne torelination to uphold him in his wrong-doing So that | aud married her, [lope, toa y good husband So you see, Sir, that, rulers. Not toany thing done by England to Ireland; but to the for- 
thi a feetly tutile objection to poor laws, of which, however, this | you have, in this memorable préce of intense eloquence, wasted a great mer Hot having compelled the domestic rulers of the Jatter to treat the 
species of contract forms no essential part deal of very fine indignation upon a very common-place subject. Irish working people as the English working people have been treated, 

Your next statement is, that “in consequence of the poor laws, the | Now, Sir, will you acknowledge that you have done wrong to the during the last two centuries anda half: and particntarly to its not 
fires are now blazingin England, from north to south.” The cause of | English Poor Laws and English labourers? Youwiil not? Very weil, aving compel ed the owners of the lend in Ireland to leave enough of 
these fires is well knawn; itis openly avowed; it is specific; and it is, | then, | will proceed, and go right forward into your compar itive esti-| its produce in the severest parishes to provide for the wants of the des- 
that the farmers do not givé the labourers so much wages as they say | mate of the character and condition of the English and the Irish work- | titute; as is effectually done in Engiand and America by those famous 
they ought to have. Thisis notoriously the cause. In many eases the | ing people, and, in the way of preface, let us have your own description | Poor saws, W hich Blackstone truly sevs, are “ founded in the very prin- 
fires have been stopped when the wages bave been raised; and ave be- | of Ireland, and of its people, as published in your address to the [ris na- ciples of civil society; but the unspeakable benefit of which you are 
gun again when the wages have been lowered. ‘This has, indeed, been | tion, dated at Dublin, on the Gh of this month. now labouring, though, I trust, in vain. to prevent jyour ill-treated, un 
the case all over the country ; and, in the face of those well-known facts, [ere is quoted from Mr. O'Connell a glowing description of the na- | happy, and ever-troubled country from receiving. L allow that, as ‘o 
considering also that the poor laws have existed two hundred and about | tural advantages of [re!land—the bravery and virtue of the Irish people, | tuis matter, your efforts have received but too much countenance from 
forty years, and never produced such elfects before, it required, certainly, | snd the cruelty of England towards them—al!l which is delivered under those of persons in this country, who have long and particularly since 
nothing short of aDublin audience to embolden you to describe the | seven distinet heads. the publication of the book of the foolish and unfeeling Malthus. been 
fires as “a consequence of the poorlaws:” after which, who need to Well, then, as faras the oy n heads of description go, here isa bea} endeavouring to cl p awny the meaning, intentien, and effect of the 
wonder if you were to ascribe the national debt and the cholera morbus | ven upon earth; and these are all “truths undeniable.” So that, if we , Poor laws. Sturges Bourne's bills were a bold stroke: but the inventors, 
to the poor laws? fo not find the frish labourers better in character and condition than the | When they look at the awful consequences, will find little reason to con- 

You have known “committee after committee sit in vain to discover | English, we shall here find no argument agninst the Poor Laws. Bat. 2tatulate themselves on their success. Those bills have already cost 
some way of effective melioration in the poor laws? Have you, indeed !) before Lenteron the comparison. [feel my attention forcibly arrested by | them ten thousand times mere than the bills would have saved them 
and so have Ttoo bul that may be an argument in favour of the poor! a sentiment in the 7th pardgraph, and by “yn assertion in the last of alf;) in a hundred years, In I-80, the present Lord Chancellor said 
flaws. Lord Coke said, that“ Magna Charta was too strong a fellow | and on these [must remark b€fore IL go an inch further. Inthe 7th para-| that he was “prepared to defend, to their ntmost extent, the principles 
to be overcome by puny acts of parliament;’' and the same may be | graph, you, in the excess of your religious zeal, condemn the “infidel” | Of Malthus.” He has pledged bimselfto bring ina poor law bill this 
gaid of Old Betsey’s poor law But, do you know what they mean by | toa popular punishment, supergeding the operations of the law (that is | session, to supplant. suppose, the billof Lord Teynham, which would 
“melioration!"’ Twill tell you, taking aw ty the reliet This is what | to say, to knocking on the he if he dare to raise that “detested head” in ¢ fect have repealed the hated bills of Sturges Bourt e, and have re- 
they have been trying at for about twenty years. But they find the law | in the “green island; and Yet only about two years ago, you were per. | Stored peace to the village and hamlets. If the Lord Chancellor's bill 
“too strong afellow” for them. Ttisthe Magna Charta of the work- | feetly clamorons for putting @e worst of all infidels, the Jews. m nm thd do not lessen the extent of the claim on the poor rates. it will be a tacit 
ing people; itis written in their hearts; the weiting descends from the | bench and in the King's council; infidels who not only raise their “ de-| giving up of Malthus; and, if it do,a billto alter the succession to the 
heart of the fatherto thatof the son; and God forbid that it shoul! | tested heads,” but who raistheir horrible voices also, to declare Jesus | crown would not be more wild! Oh, no! The law is immortal. it bes 
ever be effaced: for if ever that day come, English society, and English | Christ to have been “an imppstor,” and who, amongst the blasphemor lived under all changes of dynasty, and changes of forms of govern- 
manners, and English happiness willall be effaced along with it. and the ights of their synagogues, afe said to crucify him in effigy twice in the | ment.in Pnglend and America; it is written in the hearts of the y eople, 
world will los: the example of a working p such as it never hia | Veat In short tw years ago, vou wer for unchristiag ing the cour itis * founcedin the principles of civil society ;" it makes. if duly ad- 
inany other country upon earth | try by law, and now you are for knocking the infidel on the head, wit ministered, even the poorest man feel that he hasan interest in all the 

Now, Sir, before Leome to your general and sweeping denunciation | out judge or jury! Now, could this subject have had your daily | property around him; it is the ground, the good ground, the solid ground, 
against the English poor laws, let me in finishing these particular asser. |“ thoughts, nightly musings, and morning meditations’ in both cases but the sole ground, upon which the poor man is called upon to take up 
tions & 1 guments ju t put ander vou yesone remaining assertion , | The assertion to which T have alluded, and which is in the st pare arms in defence of-the rich; itis, as [said before, the bend of peace 
it is this Apothecaries to supply the poor with medicines are hired, | graph, is this: “that the towps of Ireland are dwindling into y lages, | al d the cement of society: woe be unto those who shall atlempt to de 
whose interest it is, that the sick poor should die as soon as possible, in | and that its villages are treqtautty di-eppraiing Compare this ep | Stroy or enfeeble it in England, and the just reproach of mankind will 
order that they may be at the less expense for medicines.” This, too ion with the oath that vou made before the cor ttees of the House | in the end, be the inevitable Jct of all wl » shall attempt to prevent its 
was the result of your “‘thonghts by day, your musings by night, and f Lords in 1825; nof Ireland } heen. and | adoption in Ireland. 
your morning meditati ns,’ wasit? If you, Sir, can now agai ef tii was, yu $ lnsof population was It was my intention to make some remarks on that part of your speech 
these your jusinuations upon paper, and not changefeolour, any thing ad- | one of the « le! That was your oath or | Where you speak of the sort of reform which you demand fer Ireland 
dressedto you, though by a pen a million time s eloquent as mir words, | dye Which statement are we. and where vou clearly enou hint at the attempts which you sha! 
must be wholly thrown aways then, to helieve } dismal decay of towns and Make to cause a separation, if the intended reform be not such es you 

Leaving you to consider of, to think, muse, and meditate on, the figure | villages has taken place sinee 1825? Mardly: for, ther. we ll ask shall deem “just: but, not having time to do justice to this subject 
you make before Englishmen, with this insir tion on your lips, Trow | vou what come of voursplendid promises of prosperity to lreland now, and extremely anxious fo act justly towards you, I must defer it till 
come to your sweeping assertions relative to the effeets of the Poor) which Financipation was to give And (more set still where are "ext week ; and in the me owhile, offering you, if you deem it wort! 
Laws, and to the pieture which you give us the peo] le of the tw ' nei ns and that growit importance,” which yor your while to u e them for the purpose, the colun ns of my Register as a 
Sountries much in favour of the Trish.—You told your cheering ou t forward as the ground of Treland’s claim to an equality with Eneland? | Vehicle for avy reply vou may choose to give this letter, | remain, Sir 
dience, th tthey or laws made slaves of the Unetish working people ; And nov Sir, let your Dulin audience remain to clan . a : ; ‘y r most humble and obedient « vant, 
that it completely destroyed their character for independence ; that | i while y 1 Lente 4 that comparison (which yeu have ps WM. COBBETT 
preterred { wild merriment of the I f fot hal sulky, hal uv ke if relative chard@ter and cor fn and manr f ge — 
serable tones of the English slaves to the ; laws: that the Iris! ' ! Inde ¢ wild me f nf and the |] h s ‘ the ryXO CAPITALISTS B he sé er offers for s valuable Mills 
Certainly had his distresses [indeed !] ul f ? he had his hope i Poor Laws 4 . ther property u a , For more particulur information apply 
what’) endured much misery, but then eulertained exspectal | t ' ft portance to observe that. asto the nsw : Bag , ot, Exa., ¥ ; J. ¥. Bet -s 1 Esq., Cobourg; John McA 
of redress Here, it seems, there was reat ering; and ell the © thre fr. ‘ ' Irich } e. from vour wn pantie’ a Se Man Hy ae I be » Ese ‘ 1; G . ie, M fiat and ( 
micht satter contained surprise § manahle in Woe Maner as sient nin ion Cialis eitia’ tees and that #2 & To eal ; ‘Bell d yth, Esq., Q ; atthe Ally Office, New ¥ 
. ‘ n yo ere ist on andt t scriber the premises. W. B, ROBINSON. 
it does { rant 3 Well. then, here you wipe en e heavy charge of ont face the be, a country more fertile than Ireland, it is wel Newmarket, near York, U. C March 24—1f. 
poor itsalky, half-miserable slaves having made ¢ I poor wn that there are many more fertile an Fr m or, th h. be GENTLEMAN ‘ ! f ebt ne a tuation in a Civil Engineer's 
And if this ntly be the etats af the Iris an! and 'w sean doubt it . w scrat sad tun na. it about.-we.do make it 1 A fice. veral ¢ in I nd Ireland. hes saused the o> 
since you say it is); tl they have t chee > hones and fowerv ex al: of when eou come to your “1 stile i pinta vee iam . s of t P School ar atte olf chat hha in * \ mpe- 
pectations; if they save in youth vithn! to eupport treams isto ne valleys, there to set endlece mille a.) vf | tent to take levels, survey, draw plans, &c. &c. Apply atthe office of this P 
af they have dispensaries in all ¢ ‘\ ‘ sad haanitals ic ‘ . s”* ato motion.-and that. % - seid P aalth'? as wha | er a t payl.) [April 14.) 
country towns; and { they ! i er happy circumetane Vis ‘ ; When vou come to these. vour ke us feel our infer ts Netate of the te Mrs. Cat r Ww nsor ecet al —A!] persons mndebte 
waturally mus e,) wild in merriment; this being, (as we know now ' ve e score of greenne which respect you eat iD to the estat Irs. Catharine Wilkinson deceased, late of No. 14. Ves 
is) their state, then, upon my word they still come here to moc tu surpass us heye Wt] comparison The PF le persor ~ ,, | Steeet are req ‘ ce p vent thereof to the subscriber; and all pers 
with their mirth our poor ‘ha sulky’ souls, | shall be for giving their fevsuily a ere wate at - he to this ‘ Ae = ; > tens having uims thereon, will please send ir their accounts. 
bides a little firking e ta Shrews! ury tor { nited Kingdom’ here sian I nave no ¢ ection, nay I ! fo see apart nd a creat teat ; ~ THOM AS DIXON, Execut Ts 54 Pine Street 
*T wited K ogdom’ there they are notto come here with their‘ wild moves niry rown. ar . P ime of the vear. white ‘ S THVAK Heirs of Gilbert Pinkney (supposed to reside in the State of New 
timent’ and taunt as with our‘ half-miserable tones.’ However. when You, howeve les reenness the mark of perfection. and vou hay York), are hereby notified that they wil] receive their shares cf the estat 
Eget upon the same floor with you. we will soon make an equitable ad = Faglish Pe e have not robbed the Irish of that ot ws . cht of the late David Pinkn Ys f Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, by applying to the sub- 
justment as to this matter, at any rate You shall move, and [ will se-! Acnin, we have, indeed harbours.”’ too: bat Mery ike you } — eshte REt BEN CLEMEN rs, fee ppt of — een 
cond a | which, when it become a law, shail be called the act of re- | ‘ open at every hour of every tide, and sheltered from ony ae tee , 5 JOHN PINKNEY, Junr. } of the late David Pinkney 

} , ’ , and nevery wind, and| Yarmouth, N. 8. Jaa. 1, 1832—Mar.3.-2m 
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